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. the sick or wounded Airman’s 
recovery is speeded by the 
occupational therapist. She is his friend, 


his guide on the road back to active duty. 


Now, in Air Force hospitals, there is 
more need than ever before for the skilled 
hands which can restore the patient’s 

usefulness—and his sense of well-being. 
You, the occupational therapist, can help 
him by planning programs in applied arts and crafts 
and prescribed educational and pre-vocational subjects. 
Your challenge will be the greatest you have ever encountered 
—but one which will give you the greatest satisfaction. You will 
work with a wealth of clinical material and will broaden 
your professional technique in well-equipped clinics and workshops. 
Travel opportunities, free insurance and retirement benefits are just a few 
of the many personal advantages you can expect as a 
commissioned officer in the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. 
For full details. Writt to Surgeon General, 
United States Air Force, ~ Washington 25, D.C. 
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Features 

* Variable and set speeds from 40 to 1800 

_ with hand and foot controls. 
Three power take offs at varying 
speeds; also reversible 

e Sensitive Fluid-like speed adjustment 
with positive lock control 

e Reversible aluminum throwing head 

e Ball bearings and Oilite bearings 
throughout 

e Exclusive UNIVEC shaft... eliminates 
set screws and threads 

e Cast aluminum tray with adjustable 
rests removable for cleaning. 

@ Size: 16” x 22” x 32” high 


COMPLETE 
Variable Speed 


CERAMIC 
and 


for SCHOOLS ¢ CAMPS 
HOSPITALS 
HOBBYISTS 
PROFESSIONALS 


GEM CUTTER 


COMPACT, 
PORTABLE 
ALL-IN-ONE CRAFTS WORKSHOP! 


The humble potters wheel comes of age! CRAFTOOL is the result of applying 
modern engineering principles to the first machine ever made by man. Basi- 
Cally a variable speed potters wheel, the CRAFTOOL becomes a belt sander, 
disc sander, drill, air compressor, ball mill, grinder and a COMPLETE GEM 
CUTTING SHOP by adding simple attachments. A complete ceramic shop for 
every operation—wedging, throwing, sanding, banding, spraying—all but firing. 
Also it performs all phases of lapidary work from rough sawing to final pol- 
ishing of the cabachon. It’s sensitive, quiet and smooth running, safe and easy 
to operate. Can be used in an apartment . . . even fits into a closet. In spite of 
its flexibility, CRAFTOOL has been judged by leading ceramists 
as the most sensitive precision potters wheel. Tested and enthu- 
Siastically approved by schools, universities, professionals and 

teachers throughout the country. 
$1 79.50 complete with Ball Bearing motor, stand, controls and 


Standard equipment . . . a complete potters wheel—ready to plug in. 
CRAFTOOL attachments are available at extra cost. 


CRAFTOOLS, INC., 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send FREE CRAFTOOL CATALOG. 
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COTTON WARP | 
YARN 


ART. 314 


Let your imagination run free in the choice of color and patterns in aprons 
and skirts. Striking color effects can be obtained by blending color stripes as 
was done in the apron illustrated. Maroon is used, then red blended with 
maroon. Then a red stripe, red and orange blending, an orange stripe, orange 
and yellow blending, then yellow. This type of color blending is equally 
effective in aprons or skirts. 


Do not be afraid of combining colors in your hand weaving—a wide color 
range is available in Lily yarns and threads. To make the best selection for 
your hand weaving you will need Lily color samples which include a swatch 
of each color in each type of Lily yarn and thread. If you do not already have 
Lily color samples, order them by sending $1 to the Lily Mills. Then you can 
select your threads by looking at the various colors side by side. 

Lily Art. 314 Cotton Warp Yarn is the choice of many hand weaving ex- 
perts in aprons, blouses and skirts. For warps and wefts in large quantity you 
will want the economical one-pound cone. For color accents, order two-ounce 
tubes in the colors needed. 24 different colors are available in the various 
sizes. Lily Pearl Cotton Art. 114 and Lily Metallics are often used with good 
effects in border patterns of skirts. Hand woven skirts with border patterns 
generally look best when made up in a full, dirndl style. 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE 


LILY MILLS CO., Handweaving Dept.!’ , Shelby, N. C. 
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LOOK T0 A 


Specialist 


POTTERY SUPPLIES 


@ KILNS @ MOLDS 
@ GLAZES @ CLAYS 
@ COLORS @ EQUIPMENT 


We are one of the world’s largest suppliers to the ce- 
ramic industry. Our clays and glazes meet the stand- 
ards of the finest china and pottery manufacturers. The 
materials we have developed specifically for the hand 
craftsman fire out hard, strong and craze-free in elec- 
tric kilns and they are safe and convenient to use. Write 


us for further details and price lists. 


ae OUR 42nd YEAR 


RELAX AND GET WELL 


THE (2223240 WAY 


Marvelous Therapeutic Value for Young and Old 
Used by Personnel of Many Veterans Hospitals Throughout U.S.A. 


The most relaxing and rewarding way you can spend your time is creating 
exquisite oil paintings with PICTURE-CRAFT. Anyone can do it on first try! 
No experience or lessons necessary. No colors to mix, no extra art supplies 
to buy. If you can read you can paint with PICTURE-CRAFT. 

The hours fly by when you’re engaged with this creative, rewarding 
hobby! Make glorious, colorful paintings for treasured gifts! Have your 
own valued collection to show with pride! 

Do as thousands are doing—relax and get well with PICTURE-CRAFT! 


ADDRESS 
INQUIRIES 

AND REQUESTS 
FOR SAMPLE KIT 


Decatur, Illinois 
or 


Atlanta, Georgia 


PEMCO 


CORPORATION 


5601 EASTERN AVE. 


BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


PICTURE-CRAFT KIT CONTAINS: 
Professional printed canvas 16”x12”, special 
artist brush and set of numbered oil paints. 
Match numbers on paints with those on can- 
vas and painting is done. 


PICTURE-CRAFT 


TED RUTBERG ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Picture Craft Military Service Division 
933 Ponce de Leon Place N.E. 
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OSBORN LEATHER-CRAFT 
PROJECTS...Promote Recovery 
with Occupational Therapy 


Osborn Bros. offer a wide range 
of easily done, “‘ready-to-be-put- 
together” craft projects that keep 
patients’ minds occupied with 
hours of constructive activity, 
pleasure and recreation. Each 
project kit contains complete in- 
structions and material. You'll 


vernee find our prices moderate, and well within reason ‘fee both individuals 


submit estimates upon inquiry. 


tools, techniques. We’ve made a sincere effort to include 
projects that would be suitable for occupational therapy 
departments in Veterans Administration and other hos- 
Pitals, and we’re especially equipped to give these units 
prompt service. Get your copy of thishelpful catalog today! 


and institutions. We specialize in craft-project supplies and will 


NEW 68-PAGE “IDEA BOOK” e You'll find our new 
catalog a wonderful source of ideas for your craft projects! 
It contains illustrations, diagrams, descriptions and speci- 
fications for a big variety of interesting and useful articles 


from axe sheaths to totem poles. Gives suggestions as to materials, 


OSBORN BROS. 
SUPPLY CO. 


"The House of Leathercraft” 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 


1. Operated comfortably from a wheel 
chair. 


| 2. Has both hand-levers for finger 
j therapy and treadles for foot op- 
eration. 


3. Occupies only a 28-inch square of 
floor space—Compact. 


4. 22-inch weaving space.  Light- 
weight. 


5. Equipped with: 2 flat shuttles; 1 
entry hook; 4 lease sticks; 1 regu- 
lar cloth beam (sectional beam op- 
tional at extra cost); 1 hexagon 
beam for ready warp spools; 1 22- 
inch reed, 15 dent, 5 inches high; 
4 DeLuxe heddle frames equipped 
with 500 flat steel cadmium plated 
heddles; 1 manual of instruction. 


6. PACKED READY TO OPERATE. 
No Assembly. Made of white oak. 


USED IN LEADING O.T. TRAINING CENTERS 


Loom Occupational Therapy 


PRICE $8 ] 00 F.O.B. 
UIS for complete description, list of O. T. 
ONLY . ST. LO WRITE users, and information on looms for 
simultaneous right and left hand operation. 


MISSOURI LOOMS, 5919-a Romaine Place, St. Louis 12 
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WILLIAM R. DUNTON, JR., M.D. 


—Because the theme for this institute is “Medical Literature: How to Read, Write and Use It,” 
it seems especially fitting that we should dedicate this Institute to the man who has done the most over 
the years to promote the literature of occupational therapy—Dr. William R. Dunton, Jr. As every oc- 
cupational therapist knows, he is one of the founders of our American Occupational Therapy Association 
and for twenty-five years was the Editor of OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY and REHABILITATION, 
which was our first official organ before the advent of our own AMERICAN JOURNAL of OCCU- 
PATIONAL THERAPY in 1947.—Marion W. Easton, O.T.R. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
of 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


Official Publication of the American Occupational Therapy Association 


July - August 1952 


Vol. VI, No. 4 


Abstracts from the 
Occupational Therapy 


1951 
Medical Literature: How to Read, Write and Use It 


FOREWORD 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Sidney Licht a tape recording was made of the pro- 
ceedings of the 1951 Institute. Space does not permit publishing a verbatim trans- 
cription nor would it be feasible since extemporaneous speech often contains repeti- 
tious material. As Dr. Donald D. Durrell commented on returning his transcribed 
tape recording: “Talking is always a wandering process, but writing is tight, direct, 
and clear—in intent at least.” He had deleted more than half of his original talk. He 
had ruthlessly crossed out all the entertaining digressions which had thoroughly 
aroused the full attention of his early morning audience. With but one exception the 
first editing of the tape recording was done by the speakers. Additional editing re- 
tained the informality of the spoken word as much as possible. 

For your reading and learning pleasure the condensed proceedings of the 1951 
Institute are presented in the following pages. They are placed before you without 
the platform formalities of the introduction or opening and closing remarks of each 
of the gracious and skillful presiding O.T.R. officers, Mrs. Helen Peck White, Miss 
June Sokolov, Miss Katharine Rand, and Miss Martha Matthews. 

The evening Evaluation Clinic, which was the exciting peak of the program, can- 
not be reproduced, but the procedure has been indicated by the inclusion of the group 
leaders outline. The Evaluation Clinic was a workshop in which each one attending 
actively participated in round-table discussions and forthrightly applied principles 
learned during the day. That it was an intense experience for all and an education 
in itself may be gleaned from Dr. Licht’s summary. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

All too short a time elapsed between March, 1951, when I accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Institute with its assigned theme of “Medical Literature: How to Read, 
Write and Use It,” and September when the Institute took place. The concept of the 
program was planned, developed, and carried out through the cooperation of many. 
Grateful acknowledgement is made of all whose names occur in the following pages, 
of the hard-working members of the Northern New England Occupational Therapy 
Association, and of all the others who answered the preliminary survey, gave en- 
couragement by their letters, and otherwise helped with the program. The official 
members of my committee, Miss Katharine Rand and Dr. Sidney Licht, gave un- 
stintingly of their time, not only in planning the Institute but also in taking part on 
the program. Special mention is made of our indebtedness to the writers who pro- 
vided us with original material for evaluation and to the many editors who gave 
copies of professional journals and lay periodicals for the browsing corner. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Occupational therapists are aware that their responsibility to give patients the 
most skillful care possible requires continuous reading, study and conference. They 
are also aware that a professional responsibility exists to write, alone or in collabora- 
tion, for their own group, for allied medical and professional groups and for the lay 
public. So the program of this Institute was developed with the emphasis on reading 
for understanding and on clear, informative writing. 


Chairman of the 1951 Institute 

Marion W. Easton, B.S.Ed., O.T.R. 
Director of Clinical Training 

Boston School of Occupational Therapy 


SKILLS FOR PROFESSIONAL READING 


DONALD D. DURRELL, D.Ed., Dean 
Boston University School of Education 


Whenever I talk to any medical group, I always 
turn to William Osler. I cannot imagine anyone 
in the field of medical sciences who does not know 
the old gentleman because he was one of the orna- 
ments to American life. Let us examine his speech, 
“Books and Men,” which he gave fifty years ago 
in 1901 at the Boston Medical Library. You will 
find it in his Eguanimitas and Other Essays. 

Osler said: “It is hard for me to speak of the 
value of libraries in terms which would not be 
exaggerated. To study the phenomena of disease 
without books is to sail an uncharted sea, while 
to study books without patients is not to go to sea 
at all. ... For the general practitioner, a well- 
used library is one of the few correctives of the pre- 
mature senility which is apt to overtake him. 
Self-centered, self-taught, he leads a solitary life, 
and unless his everyday experience is controlled by 
careful reading or by the attrition of a medical 
society it ceases to be of the slightest value and 
becomes a mere accretion of isolated facts without 
correlation. . . .” 


As I understand it, our job this morning is to 
give some suggestions on the art of professional 
reading. There are many approaches to successful 
reading. The way I find satisfactory may not be 
satisfactory to you. The techniques used by one 
person will not necessarily transfer to another. So 
if you have a very good set of reading techniques 
and they do not correspond with the ones I sug- 
gest, hang on to your own. You will anyway, but 
I am just warning you that there is no one best 
way to do anything—at least in the field of educa- 
tion. Therefore you should keep the way that fits 
you best. 

Not All Reading is Good 


There seems to be a general belief that all read- 
ing is good. I do not know why reading has such 
a halo. It is almost like mother love—you must 
never talk against reading. Yet this morning I 
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should like to call your attention to the fact that 
not all reading is good; some reading is simply a 
substitute for living. L. M. Terman, one of the 
giants in our field, studied life achievement versus 
the reading of high and low achievers among his 
1000 gifted children in California. He classified 
his people at age 32 into groups A, B and C in 
relation to their achievements. His rating of adult 
achievement was on criteria which I think you 
would accept. Which group read the most? The 
C group, the low achievers. Which group read 
the least? The high achieving group. So I think 
we could probably over-generalize by saying that 
some people read; other people live. 


It seems to me that reading should be primarily 
an adjunct to living and not a substitute for it. You 
decide how you are going to live, what interests 
and variety of skills you want and then read to 
supplement your plan. When you see what people 
do read, you wonder why they bothered to learn 
to read. A great many people simply dream their 
lives away. Their reading is nothing but controlled 
daydreaming with the author controlling the.dream 
and the person waking afterwards to find that he 
has nothing in mind to do. 

I should like to call your attention to another 
fact. Reading is not the best way to enrich your 
life. The best way is conversation with good 
craftsmen, conversation with people who are in- 
spired by excellence in their particular area. There 
is nothing more delightful, more satisfying, more 
rewarding than conversation with people who de- 
light in what they are doing. But books have many 
values that conversation does not have. You can 
turn your friends on and off by choosing books well 
and you can have them ready when you want 
them. Personal friends and grand old men some- 
times die, but nevertheless their books are there 
and you can call on them at any time. You can 
associate with people in any land and in any age. 
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Reading does have a convenience that conversa- 
tion does not have, but not the delight, I think. 
Conversation is what I would recommend. 
Reading With a Purpose 

Now turning to reading itself, I think the surest 
way to get the most out of professional reading is 
to read with a specific task in mind—a definite 
purpose. Here are some of the tasks that are ex- 
cellent incentives for reading: preparation of a 
lecture or an article; the solution of a problem of 
a particular patient; plans for a convention; the 
chairmanship of a professional group; the ap- 
proaching visit of an expert; plans for travel; or 
preparation for conversation so that you have 
enough knowledge about a man’s field to ask in- 
telligent questions. Such tasks give a heightened 
interest to reading. They give direction to your 
selection of articles and books, and they insure 
retention and translation into action. 


Before I start reading when I have a task to do, 
I perform the work of writing or planning as 
thoroughly as I can on the basis of what intelli- 
gence and what ingenuity I have. I go ahead and 
outline all that I can. Having my thinking done, I 
find that the reading takes on lots of force because 
I have submitted my gambit; I have indicated 
what I am willing to settle for. Now I read what 
the other “hot shots” have written. Always then 
you are reading as though those people were look- 
ing over your shoulder and saying, “Ha, ha, your 
outline is not so hot. You forgot this, didn’t you? 
Here’s a new approach you didn’t think of.” But 
if you have not committed yourself to your outline, 
then you read with an “open mind”—often so open 
that nothing sticks. Do your own job first. Put on 
paper all your ideas. See yourself as the primary 
author; then read the minor authors. As you read, 
you will pick up new ideas. Of course they will 
occur to you independently because these stupid 
writers, as you read them, cannot possibly know as 
much as you know. That is what is called elabora- 
tive thinking—taking notes on your own ideas 
while reading. 

Reading, I believe, is at its best when it results 
in some form of action. Now that action may be 
appreciation; it may be looking at a tree or a host 
of golden daffodils. However, more delight is ob- 
tained when a specific act follows reading. Again 
let us look at Osler. Those of you who have read 
that excellent biography by Harvey Cushing will 
recall Osler’s habits of writing. He kept a pocket 
full of penny postcards. In relation to his reading, 
he might write to the author, expressing apprecia- 
tion, asking questions, or making suggestions. At 
the same time he would write to young men, his 
former students, saying: “You ought to read this. 
This man has a good idea. However, you could 
do a better job than this. Write up your findings.” 
He would dash those off to his friends, sometimes 
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as many as forty postcards a day. The only way I 
know to make reading last is to act upon it. Carry 
it into your conversation, carry it into your actions 
and then it belongs to you. One of my friends, a 
surgeon, uses his reading very well, especially as 
related to his hobbies: skiing, tennis, music, gar- 
dening, landscape painting. Professional people 
should not ignore this phase of reading. It re- 
quires effort and planning but is highly rewarding. 
Reading Speed 

There seems to be great concern about speed of 
reading, for some strange reason. People want to 
read better and faster and appear to think that if 
they read faster, they read better and retain more. 
The idea that speed produces comprehension is 
an erroneous one. I do not know any evidence that 
speed produces comprehension. That idea arises 
from the faulty interpretation of mass statistics. It 
is true that there is correlation between speed and 
comprehension but only on the same basis as the 
correlation between weight and comprehension. 
The heavier people read better and comprehend 
more and so the way to improve your reading is to 
get fat! One can prove it statistically! The first 
grader reads badly and haltingly and he weighs 
only sixty pounds. The sixth grader reads much 
better and he weighs more. The twelfth grader 
reads still better and weighs still more, so there is 
good correlation between weight and comprehen- 
sion. It proves that if you weigh more, you will 
read better, or does it? That is exactly how that 
false idea arose. 

Do you want more words per minute or more 
ideas per minute? Do you want more pages per 
minute in imaginative reading or more images per 
minute? Is it your job to turn the pages faster or 
to reap a better harvest? I would say that anyone 
wants more results, a greater harvest from reading. 
Speed and comprehension are not necessarily in- 
compatible, but speed at the expense of compre- 
hension is wasteful. Go after your harvest and try 
to turn your reading into more ideas per minute 
rather than more words per minute. Seek more 
value, more retention, more suggestion per minute. 

Yet there are many jobs in which speed of read- 
ing is highly important, particularly skimming 
books and articles for the paragraphs pertinent to 
the task in mind. A good trick here is to read 
topic sentences just as fast as you can go from one 
topic sentence to another, so that you can locate 
the central idea and see the structure of the book 
and the author’s plan. You can do this with some 
practice. By the way, I would recommend for prac- 
tice in it Emerson's essays, because Emerson writes 
good paragraphs. Most writers wander through 
paragraphs and when one is long enough, they 
start another. But Emerson uses topic sentences, 
usually at the beginning of the paragraph, and de- 

(Continued on page 177) 
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THE TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS THAT OUR 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY DEPARTMENT HAS 
FOUND MOST HELPFUL 


ROBERT W. HYDE, M_D., 


Assistant Superintendent 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital 


Anybody would be highly presumptuous to give 
you a list of the twenty-five books for occupational 
therapists to read. We are rather evading the issue 
and telling you the twenty-five books which we are 
reading. 

Another difficulty in making out such a list is 
that as soon as you complete it you start having to 
revise it. For example, on the way up here I found 
a book which we might have included if we had 
found it earlier. It is The Holy Sinner by Thomas 
Mann which may prove inspirational for both 
patients and occupational therapists. It is the first 
Christian approach to the Oedipus complex show- 
ing its resolution via Christian dynamics. 

At first glance this list of books may not seem 
to present any unity of theme or point of view. To 
see a central theme may call for a redefinition of 
the role of the occupational therapy department 
within the hospital. It must be seen as the social 
nucleus of the hospital, as the center of the cultural 
and aesthetic pursuits of the hospital. This may be 
a big order for the occupational therapist, or is it 
the way you conceive yourselves? To be the 
cultural and aesthetic nucleus of the hospital re- 
quires a broad and exhaustive scope of interests— 
fine arts, crafts, literature and basic sciences. 


Another oft-outcropping theme apparent in 
most of these books is the basic understanding of 
man, the understanding of human personality and 
motivation, the appreciation of man’s need for ex- 
pressiveness and creativeness, the theme of spon- 
taneity. Certain books may explain the blocks and 
inhibitions of man’s spontaneity; others may point 
the way to areas of interest which stimulate man’s 
creativity. 

This list of books was arrived at in two of the 
weekly discussion groups I have with the members 
of the occupational therapy department of Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. Many of the books had 
been discussed in previous sessions. 

Music 

First we have the books in the field of fine arts. 
You and Music by Christian Darnton’ gives much 
of the social significance of different musical forms, 
telling of the inspirational value of music in the 
battlefield, in revolutions. If music can drive men 
to battle, then music certainly ought to have a place 
in driving patients to recovery. Music may be the 
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background upon which all other aspects of life 
should be imposed. How many of us would enjoy 
life without music? Studies have not yet evaluated 
the full place and value of music in the life of the 
patient. We feel that we are justified in imple- 
menting the patient’s musical tastes at all times 
until we have evidence to the contrary. 
Dance 

Dance overlaps music because so much music is 
to be danced to. The Borzoi Book of Modern 
Dance’ gives a comprehensive introduction to this 
whole field, first describing what modern dance is 
and then discussing the work of each of the creative 
individuals in this field. You get a feeling here of 
the extent to which modern dance portrays primi- 
tive psychology, the ancient mysteries, and is in the 
hands of many, particularly Catherine Dunham on 
Haiti, a vivid portrayal of anthropological study. 
Another beautifully printed and illustrated book is 
The New Ballet by Conton.* In many places he 
shows how the work of the actor, the dancer and 
the anthropologist tie together. 


Expressive dancing may prove to be one of the 
most basic outlets for man’s spontaneity. For the 
patient it is an experience in rhythm, in movement, 
and in psychomotor coordination. All forms of 
dancing are important in the occupational therapy 
program. These are social graces that enhance 
man’s enjoyment of living. Ballroom dancing 
brings male and female patients together in a way 
that stimulates their social interest more power- 
fully than most other activities. 

Drama 

The field of drama is a broad one which in- 
cludes professional and amateur theatricals, spon- 
taneity theatre, psycho- and sociodrama. We have 
found most useful a text on how the emotional 
expression is imparted to the actor, entitled Ax 
Actor Prepares by Stanislovski* This not only de- 
scribes training of the actor but presents the 
fundamental process necessary for all the “warming 
up” and authentic participation in psychodrama, 
sociodrama and spontaneity theatre. The author is 
able to show how emotional experience of the past 
can be recalled and be a motivating force for the 


* Coton, A.V., The New Ballet; Kurt Jooss and His Work, 
D. Dobson, London, 1946. 
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experience of the present time, for the life situa- 
tion being enacted. 

Moreno’s Psychodrama' is a necessary text in 
any occupational therapy department. In addition 
to its contribution to the understanding of psycho- 
drama, it is an introduction to the principles of 
group therapy, a field becoming constantly more 
important in the treatment of all patients and 
fundamental to effective occupational therapy. 

Art 


Art permeates the whole institution in many 
forms. These are beginners’ lessons in drawing 
and finger painting for those individuals who do 
not realize that they have any artistic talents. With 
these media they find they too can create beauty 
and self-expression. Encouraging freedom of ex- 
pression by furnishing the materials and permitting 
any production the patient desires is valuable for 
others. They can also enjoy artistic productions 
through watching and criticizing. Mural painting 
is one of the most socializing forms of art because 
it draws in all the patients viewing the murals or 
kibitzing about the production. 

The Natural Way to Draw by Nicolaides® im- 
parts to drawing much the same spontaneity that 
Stanislovski gives to acting. It removes drawing 
from a formal rigid skill to one of spontaneous re- 
sponsiveness. 

One of the most stimulating books is Painting 
as a Pastime by Winston Churchill’. This book is 
particularly impressive, coming from a man with 
his background of war and diplomacy, because it 
shows art from the point of view of a layman. That 
a non-professional artist who is involved so closely 
with the crises of the age could achieve such 
artistic expression is an inspiration. It suggests 
that art has been true occupational therapy for 
him. 

Much of the dynamics of the arts is presented 
with clarity in a book by Schneider, The Psycho- 
analyst and the Artist’, which gives the meaning 
of art from the patient’s point of view. This book 
includes the other arts, music and the theatre, 
where equal insight is shown. 

A basic book in the interpretation of art has 
been Herman Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostics*. This 
work of Rorschach ties art into clinical psychology 
and gives the occupational therapist a close ac- 
quaintance with this most basic of psychological 
techniques. This gives a scientific approach to 
understanding and interpreting all the creative 
productions of patients. Form, color, shading, 
human movement, detail, all take on new and 
more objective meaning after a study of Rorschach. 

Crafts 

We have no book to present on the crafts. The 
training of the occupational therapist in this area 
has been quite adequate and she is acquainted with 
the texts from her school. To keep up to date on 
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crafts our occupational therapists have found all 
the popular women’s magazines useful for the 
female patients and Popular Mechanics and 
Modern Mechanics for the men. 

In the field of crafts, the decoration of rooms for 
special events is an important cooperative work 
project which can call upon the talent, decorating 
skill and workmanship of most of the patients on 
the ward. Particularly important is the air of an- 
ticipation of the important event that produces a 
powerful emotional motivation for the process of 
decoration and for the success of the event for 
which the decorations are being planned. Denni- 
son’s pamphlets on decoration are helpful in plan- 
ning with the patients. 

Literature and Poetry 

Literature and poetry are particularly important. 
Even in a hospital where there is a librarian for 
patients there must be close cooperation with the 
occupational therapy department. Often the book 
shelves on the wards and the supervision of the 
patients’ library is a joint concern of the occupa- 
tional therapy department so that a knowledge of 
worthwhile literature of the day is necessary. The 
occupational therapist can conduct book discus- 
sion groups with patients, often focused on The 
Saturday Review of Literature and the New York 
Times Book Review. This has always been an ex- 
ceedingly valuable program with our patients. One 
of our therapists concentrates particularly in this 
area. 

Two books on poetry have been valuable, per- 
haps for another reason, because they give us a 
perspective on how poetry and medical psychology 
come together. One is Cliff Edge’ by a patient of 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, which gives conventional 
but concise descriptions of mental syndromes. 

Merrill Moore's Clinical Sonnets’’ coming from 
an eminent psychiatrist bring us many insights 
into personality disorders with feeling and com- 
pactness that would have been impossible in prose. 

Novels 


The novelist has always been a student of man- 
kind. Much of the insight of the novelist into the 
depths of human emotions and behavior have anti- 
dated that of the psychologist and psychiatrist by 
mariy years. Furthermore, the novelist is able to 
express himself in such a pleasant and interesting 
manner that perhaps the easiest and most fruitful 
method of developing a breadth of human under- 
standing from books is through a selection of 
modern novels. Several will be mentioned that 
have been found particularly impressive by our 
occupational therapy department, each perhaps 
representing an insight into a single manifestation 
of deviant behavior. These books are for the most 
part available in twenty-five cent editions. 

The Mesh by Lucie Marchal" gives an under- 
standing of the interplay of possessive, manipula- 
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tive, controlling personalities. Strange Woman by 
Ben Ames Williams''* shows the aggressively 
seductive female and the foundation of her diff- 
culty in her early relations with her father. The 
Tormented by Theodore Pratt'!” gives insight into 
insatiable sexual desires and has an interesting side- 
light on the conflicting attitudes of the neurologist 
and psychiatrist. Philip Wylie has made another 
important contribution in The Disappearance''© 
which probes deeply into the battle of the sexes 
with a far fairer and more mature point of view, 
though less realistic, than his previous books The 
Generation of Vipers* and Opus 21''© which 
lay too much blame at the woman’s door. Two 
Adolescents by Alberto Moravia''t shows wonder- 
ful insight into the great stresses of the adolescent 
stage of human development which is too fre- 
quently neglected. 


Current Events, Politics, Government and 
International Relations 

The late Dr. Burlingame, Director of the In- 
stitute of Living (Hartford Retreat), once said 
that if his psychiatric residents were to be limited 
to reading just one thing, that would be the morn- 
ing paper. This would keep them in touch with the 
world, keep them from retreating into an ivory 
tower, alert them to the stresses that were con- 
tributing to the breakdown of the patients. 

In this section on current events, politics, inter- 
national issues, we mention first the reading of the 
daily morning paper and next reading the weekly 
news digests, Time and Newsweek. The group dis- 
cussion of this reading with patients can be an im- 
portant occupational therapy activity. The thera- 
pist can be of little help to patients if she is not 
abreast of things the patient is concerned with and 
aware of all the daily stresses that the patient had. 


Travel and Geography 


The field of travel, geography and popularized 
anthropology is important. Travel magazines such 
as Holiday give important vacation perspectives 
and suggest attractive places of interest. 

Kon-Tiki”’ is important in that Scandinavian 
scientists retraced the tracks of the early Poly- 
nesians on a raft made by themselves. This book 
is particularly intriguing for the occupational thera- 
pist because of the skill of these men in making 
for themselves a reproduction of an ancient craft 
in which they dared to cross the Pacific Ocean. In 
addition, their observation of nature throughout 
their journey opens up the whole field of nature 
study. The contentment and enjoyment achieved 
by these men on a raft is a basic lesson in the mean- 
ing of occupational therapy. Note how the life of 
these men, occupied with their tasks of scientific 
exploration and nature study, contrasts with the 
stress of those people wrecked on rafts without 
any occupation, and you have a dramatic example 
of the benefit of wholesome occupation. Think of 
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how bored, worrisome and distraught their lives 
would have become without occupation. 


Research 


It has been pointed out repeatedly that the 
pressing need of occupational therapy, as a pro- 
fession, is to acquire a substantial scientific founda- 
tion. It was built up as the application of a theory 
to treatment, the theory that work is good for 
people and is beneficial to the sick. It did not rest 
upon a sound experimental foundation. Today it 
is necessary to evaluate critically just where occu- 
pational therapy fits into our therapeutic armamen- 
tarium. Whenever budgets are calculated, per- 
sonnel requested, new programs outlined, it is 
necessary to know just how much occupational 
therapy is being included. No longer are people 
willing to accept an arbitrary statement of the 
need. Today they ask for proof in terms of sub- 
stantial research evaluation. In addition, the skills 
of the therapist must be studied so that they can be 
improved. “Just how does this help the patient? 
How could the work be changed in type and 
method and time of presentation to bring about 
more benefit?” No one book on research can be 
recommended.* Medical Writing by Fishbein has 
in one page one of the best descriptions of what a 
scientific article should be and has many sugges- 
tions all the way through on how to prepare a 
manuscript properly. Many of the fundamentals 
of research methods will be gathered from the 
books in the fields of social relations, psychology 
and psychiatry. Perhaps here more than in any 
other place it is necessary for the occupational 
therapist to work closely with others. The clinical 
psychologist is particularly well trained in the re- 
search field and can be of very great assistance in 
this area. 


Religious Philosophies 


An understanding of religion and its relation to 
psychiatry can be obtained from Liebman’s Peace 
of Mind'*. This book circulates widely among the 
patients and appears to be very meaningful to 
them. 


Throughout there should be an acquaintance 
with the changing times, with what is new in 
philosophy. The work of the French existentialists, 
notably Sartre, although it has not permeated this 
country to the extent that it has in Europe, yet has 
sufficient reverberations here so that acquaintance 
with this field is imperative. The Ethics of Am- 
biguity by Simon de Beauvoir’* has been found to 
be one of the most readable works in this field. If 
this is of interest it will lead to many of Sartre’s 


* Since this presentation a book has appeared which would 
have been mentioned had it appeared earlier. “Research 
Methods in Social Relations; Part I. Basic Processes. 
Part II. Selected Techniques. by Jahoda, Deutsch and 
Cook. 
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works, among which are The Psychology of Imag- 
ination and What is Literature? 
Social Relations, Anthropology, Sociology, 
Psychology 


Fundamental to the whole field of dealing with 
the person who is sick in any way are the basic 
sciences which deal with mankind. These are re- 
cently coming together in our big university de- 
partments of social relations where social psy- 
chology, cultural anthropology and sociology are 
being entwined as one basic science. Some occu- 
pational therapists have not had the good fortune 
to secure a foundation in these three sciences dur- 
ing their academic training and find it necessary 
while they are at work to acquaint themselves with 
these tremendous fields. 

The field of anthropology is particularly perti- 
nent for it shows how occupation, recreation and 
religious observation fit together into the lives of 
different societies. Anthropologists have lived in 
close association with the people that they are 
studying and understand just what their work and 
play mean to them. This is quite basic to under- 
standing what occupation and recreation mean in 
the lives of all of us. 

An introduction to this field is provided by Lin- 
ton’s Study of Man.’’ Many books could be men- 
tioned, each presenting a study of one or more 
different societies. One of the more fruitful is 
Margaret Mead’s From the South Seas.'°* The sec- 
tion Coming of Age in Samoa is well known as a 
separate book. Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Cul- 
ture’*» compares two very different societies which 
present extremes of life that remind us of the pat- 
terns of life seen in many of the people we meet. 
Psychological Frontiers of Society by Abram 
Kardiner and associates'’*° shows what can be 
achieved by the cooperative work of the anthro- 
pologist and psychiatrist. It contains a section on 
Plainville, U.S.A., a typial non-progressive small 
town which will remind you of any small town 
you have known and contribute to your under- 
standing of the dynamics of the conflicts and gossip 
and hostility in the small town. The cross-cultural 
survey initiated in 1937 by the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale University has classified more 
than 150 societies. Murdock in his book Social 
Structure,'** published in 1949, presents an analy- 
sis of 250 human societies. 

In sociology the work of Sorokin on Explorations 
in Altruistic Love and Behavior'® has been found 
particularly pertinent because so much of therapeu- 
tic effort is that of drawing a patient’s interest out- 
side of himself so that he concerns himself with 
helping his fellow man rather than with his own 
egotism. The work of Parsons, Essays in Socio- 
logical Theory, Pure and Applied,”” has become a 
byword in the department. For once the occupa- 
tional therapist has been able to understand the 
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meaning of her expectations of the patient and 
have a real understanding of her role in the hos- 
pital and of the patient’s role. Our occupational 
therapy laboratory test* is based upon a careful 
evaluation of a series of implicit and explicit ex- 
pectations of the patient. In these studies we have 
insight into the patient’s responses to different 
degrees of authoritarian leadership. 

Popular Psychology 

Some books need to be mentioned in the field 
of psychiatry and psychology which consist of, or 
describe, the experiences of patients. Fritz Peters 
in The World Next Door’® gives an authentic pic- 
ture of the hospital as looked at through the pa- 
tient’s eyes—a thing we seldom see. My Six Con- 
victs’® opens up understanding of criminals and 
brings us to a consideration of the criminal as a 
socially sick individual rather than as a morally 
bad person. 

This book is of interest from another point of 
view in that here we can point out the difficulty 
of evaluating a book even when reliable sources 
are consulted. In the May, 1951, issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology there is a review of 
the book by Buford H. Junker of the University 
of Chicago in which he states: 


“This meaty, insightful book is being widely read for 
entertainment, thanks to the Book-of-the-Month Club, as 
well as popular enlightenment on modern criminology 
and penology.” 


In the September, 1951, issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology there is a letter by James B. 
Bennett, Director, U. S. Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C., in which he 
states: 


. . . “I need not devote any of my time or the space 
of your journal to refute point by point the fictionalized 
account which Dr. Wilson has cloaked with such thin 
academic pretensions. I was, however, dismayed at the 
serious but naive treatment given such an obvious piece 
of Hollywood fabrication in a scientific journal... . The 
impression given in the book of extensive psychological 
research in narcotic addiction is as erroneous as the rest 


of the book is fictional.” 


To me this detracts little from the value of the 
book. Twenty months cannot be so easily brushed 
aside as a totally inadequate experience as com- 
pared to thirty-six months. Dr. Wilson is to be 
complimented for the dramatic flair which he gave 
his material, which, no doubt, will win for the 
book many readers who would not otherwise 
become acquainted with modern criminology. 

Occupational Therapy 

In occupational therapy, per se, I want to men- 
tion The Occupational Therapy Source Book by 
Sidney Licht, M.D.,”° sitting there before you. This 


* Hyde, R. W. and Scott, B. “The Occupational Therapy 
Research Laboratory.” O.T. & Rehab., Vol. 30, No. 3, 
June, 1951, 
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ties together many of the greatest trends of today— 


the trends for understanding the patient’s environ- 
ment with the trends of the past in the early de- 
velopment of occupational therapy. The moral 
treatment era described here both by Samuel Tuke 
and Leuret is surprisingly similar to our present 
undertakings in understanding the patient’s total 
environment and recognizing the importance of 
all of his interpersonal relationships. 
Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation has been conducted in sheltered 
workshops and special clinics so that the general 
hospital and mental hospital have never fully 
realized that rehabilitation should be a basic part 
of their program. It is easy to get the patient well 
enough to leave the hospital walls but much must 
be done at this point before the patient is able to 
take his place as before in our complex society. 
Although books are appearing in this field, none as 
yet are sufficiently comprehensive to be included 
in this list. 

Psychiatry 

Attention to basic psychiatry is, of course, im- 
portant in psychiatric occupational therapy and is 
not out of place to the occupational therapist in any 
setting, because of the wide variety of psychoso- 
matic problems and the emotional factors involved 
in all illnesses. A book by Ives Hendrick, Fact and 
Theories of Psychoanalysis,*’ has been found par- 
ticularly useful in giving an understanding of psy- 
chodynamics. Here we can come to understand the 
developmental influences which bring about blocks, 
displacements and substitutions in man’s expressive- 
ness. Here a background is provided for distin- 
guishing mature and immature interpersonal 
relationships. 

The work on Dementia Praecox or the Group of 
Schizophrenias by Eugen Bleuler,” first published 
in 1911, has been of historical importance in 
understanding schizophrenia. A great part of our 
present knowledge stems from his work and in the 
recent (1950) translation it presents one of the 
most readable introductions to this field. 


The past trends of individualizing treatment, 
understanding the therapeutic needs of each 
separate patient, and working intensively with each 
patient in a one-to-one relationship are rapidly giv- 
ing way to a greater recognition of the importance 
of the group. The occupational therapist is begin- 
ning to see herself as a group therapist and finds 
that she must understand group dynamics and the 
process of group therapy if she is to do her most 
for the patient. Moreno’s work on Psychodrama' 
has already been mentioned as of value in this field. 
Fundamental background to the study of groups is 
to be found in the anthropology and sociology 
books which have been mentioned. It is necessary 
to add, however, one book specifically in the field 
of group therapy. That is Analytical Group Psycho- 
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therapy*’ by Slavson. His earlier books are good 
but do not show as wide a field of application. 
Much that Slavson writes about his methods of 
group therapy with young people can be taken 
over directly in both theory and method by the 
occupational therapist. 
Interdepartmental 

The integration of the occupational therapy de- 
partment with the other departments of the hos- 
pital is more than important—it is essential to 
carrying out any successful program. Doing this, 
however, requires a knowledge of the fields of those 
with whom the occupational therapists work the 
most closely. Developments in nursing have in 
many ways a very direct impact upon the develop- 
ments in occupational therapy. The occupational 
therapist should know what the nurse is reading. 
Muller’s The Nature and Direction of Psychiatric 
Nursing*' is a book, broad in scope, which covers 
a wide territory of modern attitudes in nursing edu- 
cation and the principles and scope of psychiatric 
nursing. Esther Lucile Brown’s Nursing for the 
Future*’ presents an analysis of nursing as a profes- 
sion. It is a social study of nursing itself. Insight 
can be gained from this scrutiny of nursing into 
how occupational therapy could evaluate its future. 

Journals 

I feel that giving a list of journals which I or 
any other person considers important would be of 
little advantage in assisting the occupational thera- 
pist in keeping up with the contemporary develop- 
ments in her field. It is more a matter of attitude 
than giving priority to any particular journals. 

Each professional person should scan carefully 
the journals in his own field and read all the 
articles that he finds of interest. More than that, 
while scanning his journals he should keep in mind 
the needs of his associates in the hospital. The 
question he asks himself is: “Who else should be 
interested in this article I am reading? Is there a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, a social worker, a nurse, 
who would be interested in this?” If so, the article 
should be brought to the attention of the co- 
worker. The situation becomes bilateral; it brings 
about reciprocation. The psychologist, when he 
reads through psychological abstracts and his psy- 
chological journals and finds articles that might 
interest the occupational therapist, will bring them 
to her attention. It is necessary only to be respon- 
sive to the needs of others and appreciative of the 
gifts of others. Whenever someone calls a book or 
article to your attention in the course of your work 
it is worth looking at. If this is made a regular 
habit it establishes one of the easiest roads to keep- 
ing abreast of a broad professional field. 


In the hospital library a little practice enables 
one to scan the titles in a great many journals. If 
the title arouses interest, then quickly turn to the 

(Continued on page 177) 
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RESOURCES OF THE LIBRARY 


ELEANORE ASHTON LEWIS, Librarian 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


I should like to talk with you about medical 
libraries, and particularly hospital libraries. I think 
of the reader in a medical library as using it for 
any of the following main purposes; first, for 
academic education; second, for clinical education; 
third, for the preparation of a manuscript. A doctor, 
a nurse, an occupational therapist, a dietitian or a 
technician may use a library for any or all of these 
purposes. 

Library Facilities 

It is often said that an educational institution is 
as good as its library and that a library is as good 
as its holdings. By “holdings” we mean a library’s 
possessions, such as books, journals, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, photostatic copies, microfilm, news- 
papers, phonographic records, pictures and maps. 
The statement that a library is as good as its hold- 
ings, I maintain, should be used only when a plea 
is being made for more funds. I believe that a 
library is as good as its facilities, which means that 
it is as good as its holdings plus what it is able to 
secure from other libraries, plus the assistance that 
it can give its readers in locating all kinds of in- 
formation, including the use of indices, tracing 
references, compiling bibliographies, and so forth. 
Medical libraries can borrow, either original items 
or film or photostatic copies of rare or unbound 
material from all the holdings of the Army Medi- 
cal Library with some one and a quarter million 
volumes including pamphlets, from the Library 
of Congress with some nine million volumes or 
from practically any other library in the United 
States or Canada. The periodical holdings of librar- 
ies can be located through the Union List of Serials 
which is a volume somewhat larger than Web- 
ster’s unabridged Dictionary. These can often be 
borrowed from university libraries and unusual 
items from special libraries. 


An enormous amount of medical literature has 
been accumulating since the time when man first 
began making records on tablets, papyrus, and 
parchment up through the huge bulk of textbooks, 
monographs and periodicals, to the very latest book 
just off the press. Since medicine is a progressive 
science, the literature will continue to grow, al- 
though at present it is of such vast proportions that 
it is impossible for a doctor to read everything 
that is written on any subject (except an extremely 
new or very obscure one) and have time left to 
carry on a practice or research. The librarian, 
especially the medical librarian, must do everything 
in her power to make this material available to her 
readers and to help them locate the information 
they desire. I say medical librarian advisedly, for 
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I believe it is true that in no other library is it so 
important to locate the correct information 
promptly (minutes may make the difference be- 
tween life and death at times) and copy or interpret 
it correctly. It does not take much imagination to 
realize what could happen, and occasionally does 
happen, when the wrong dosage of a drug is given. 

This great accumulation of medical literature 
would be practically useless if it were most meticu- 
lously cared for from the physical point of view, 
i.e., kept dusted, repaired and housed in a tempera- 
ture and humidity ideal for its preservation. With- 
out adequate classification, filing and indexing 
systems, it would be inaccessible because readers 
would find it entirely too time-consuming to look 
through such a mass of unorganized material to- 
find what they wanted. 


Organization of Holdings 


Let us consider that we have acquired a library, 
catalogued and housed it—I shall spare you a re- 
hearsal of the “headaches” all this entails—and 
that you are now coming to use it for the first time. 
In order to use it intelligently, you should want 
to know the location of and something about the 
following: 


1. Catalogue. You should want to know about 
the type of catalogue, whether it is a straight dic- 
tionary catalogue with items filed under author and 
subject or title, or both; or whether it has intricate 
subdivisions or symbols that need explanation. 

2. Reference Material. 1 shall speak of this 
later. 

3. Physical Layout. Practically all medical li- 
braries divide their material into several main divi- 
sions for location in the library, with miscellaneous 
special collections. The larger the library, the more 
numerous the special collections which may also 
be subdivided according to the same general 
scheme. A great many libraries have departmental 
branches. For instance the Harvard University 
Library has eighty units at the present time. The 
main divisions of most medical libraries are as 
follows: 


A. Bound journals are segregated and filed 
alphabetically according to title. 

B. Transactions and proceedings, which are the 
published records of the minutes and papers pre- 
sented at meetings of organizations, are filed in 
alphabetical order according to the name of the 
organization. 

C. Textbooks, monographs and systems (by 
“systems” we mean sets or series of volumes deal- 
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ing with a particular subject) are usually filed 
alphabetically according to the author’s name, 
under the classification most suited to the library’s 
holdings and clientele. 


D. Pamphlets include privately printed bro- 
chures, reprints of important articles from journals 
not among the library’s holdings and other miscel- 
laneous material. 


E. Reference includes indices, directories, dic- 
tionaries and other reference items. 


F. Current journals are usually displayed in 
stands or on tables or shelves where they are easily 
accessible. 


G. Valuable and irreplaceable items are kept 
under lock and key. 


Holdings differ in the various types of libraries. 
Our library places special emphasis on periodicals, 
because the majority of our readers are interested 
in research and nowadays the first as well as the 
latest communication on any subject appears in a 
journal. A doctor cannot wait for the publication 
of a book or monograph to establish priority for 
some work that he has done, because a great deal 
of time elapses between the time when an author 
makes the last insertion on his proof and when 
his book finally appears in print. 


4. Rules and Regulation. You will want to find 
out such things as whether you are to use the stacks 
yourself or request material on slips; whether or 
not you are entitled to borrow; and what material 
is on reserve. 

Search for Material 


So much for the library, and now we come to 
you and your approach to your reading problem or 
recreation. A great deal depends upon what you 
require. If you want something for general back- 
ground, a textbook, monograph or system is best? 
If you want the latest information on diagnosis, 
treatment or some particular phase of a disease 
entity, an article located through a current index 
is preferable. If, however, you wish to make a 
thorough search of the literature, all reference 
items available in the library should be consulted. 
In a medical library these include: The Index 
Medicus, which began listing medical literature in 
1879 and ran through 1927; the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus, published by the 
American ‘Medical Association, which began in 
1916 and has continued to date, although very 
late in publication; and the Current List of Medi- 
cal Literature, first published in 1941 by Friends 
of the Army Medical Library and later taken over 
by the Library itself. This index lists the articles 
that appear in journals received by the Army Medi- 
cal Library, and although not so inclusive, it is 
valuable as a temporary index until the Quarterly 
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Cumulative Index Medicus comes out. There is 
also the Index Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon General’s Office, first published in 1880 
and ending with the letter MEZ of the fourth 
series in 1948. This lists the books, pamphlets 
and articles in the periodicals of that library now 
known as the Army Medical Library. There are 
also abstract journals, special bibliographies, dic- 
tionaries, directories and all sorts of miscellaneous 
reference items. 


When you find the reference to an article which 
you wish to use, be sure to make a complete 
record of adequate identifying information. The 
best system is to list references on cards and it is 
desirable to form the habit early of listing informa- 
tion in an accredited form. The form preferred by 
the American Medical Association and considered 
more or less standard includes for journals: 
author’s name and initials, title of journal, volume, 
page, date and year; for books, pamphlets,etc., 
author’s name and initials, title, place of publica- 
tion, publisher, year, number of pages and edition. 
It is especially important to have adequate informa- 
tion in large libraries where there may be several 
drawers of cards in the catalogue under the more 
common names. You will find that if you make a 
habit of noting references in this manner it will 
save you a great deal of time in many instances 
because you will not have to look things up a 
second time. Since all editors do not use this 
standard form, if you wish to submit an article to 
a journal, consult that particular journal and em- 
ploy the form that it uses for references. The con- 
tent of the reference will remain the same as that 
which I have given you; the sequence only will 
vary. 

Since a library is not just as good as its holdings 
but as good as its facilities, do not hesitate to ask 
for assistance. You will probably use the hospital 
rather than the larger libraries, and you will find 
them invariably understaffed. The librarians will 
be very busy. They have entirely too many things 
to do to be able to sit at their desks all day. But 
let me impress upon you again that you should not 
hesitate to ask their assistance in orienting you to 
the use of the library. You will probably find that 
the busiest librarian will help you most. She is 
busy because she will take the time to “bother” 
about any problem, important or trifling, and 
because she has given service before, her readers 
continue to consult her. 
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THE JOURNAL CLUB 
AS AN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY WORKSHOP 


ELLEN NEALL DUVALL, Ph.D. 
Richmond Professional Institute 


In the short time which I may claim of this 
period I should like to present briefly and very 
rapidly a few purposes that a seminar or journal 
‘club may have as its objectives. I shall also men- 
tion some major points concerning the mechanism 
of achieving these purposes. 

Purposes 

There are two major situations in which an oc- 
‘cupational therapy journal club can be of value 
to the profession: (1) in a professional training 
‘school and (2) in the clinic. The basic over-all 
purpose is the same in both situations: to broaden 
‘one’s professional knowledge and _ experience. 
Specific purposes differ primarily in emphasis and 
depend on the needs and interests of the particular 
group. I shall confine my remarks today to those 
pertaining to a student journal club. 


One purpose is to lead students in systematic 
reading of professional literature. Such reading 
should become a habit. Unfortunately, it is often 
not developed or is shoved aside by that satanic 
imp, “lack of time.” A journal club should aim 
to develop critical judgement and discrimination. 
A student must learn that everything printed is not 
necessarily good. Objective curiosity is, without 
‘question, a desirable trait and one which the 
journal club or seminar can do much to foster. 
‘The repetition of this phrase “objective curiosity” 
in educational literature reaches staggering pro- 
portions. The concrete evidence of this quality in 
the average college student is woefully lacking. 


Another aim of the journal club is to develop 
understanding of research. This does not mean that 
members will become trained researchers but they 
should learn to comprehend research reports, to 
distinguish between good and sloppy research 
methods, and to interpret and evaluate research 
results. Every member of any profession should 
accept the responsibility to disseminate ideas and 
to contribute in some manner to the extension of 
human knowledge. A journal club can and should 
develop this professional concept. 


The journal club seminar also provides an op- 
portunity for the student to get on his feet and 
speak before colleagues. He learns to prepare a 
professional paper in an accepted style and presents 
it within the family walls, so to speak. No other 
unit of the professional curriculum offers such an 
excellent means for coordinating or correlating the 
many course areas and the varied related profes- 
sional fields as does a seminar or journal club. 
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Operation 

Having briefly listed purposes, let us now look 
at some points dealing with the functioning of a 
journal club. We all know that the time element 
in any curriculum is precious, but the planning of 
a journal club must allow sufficient time for entire 
class participation as well as for some teaching 
and guiding of the students in an experience which 
is quite new for them. Time here does not allow 
for discussion of planning other than to say that 
time allotments, classroom lighting, and acoustics 
contribute heavily to the success or failure of a 
seminar or journal club. 

Three major items may be pointed up in the 
initiation of the new student to the journal club. 
First, the selection of an article. Available library 
facilities and their use have been discussed by Miss 
Lewis. The student must learn to browse among 
many periodicals and scan many articles. Through 
class discussion and browsing the professional neo- 
phyte not only extends his own knowledge but 
eventually distinguishes between the general and 
the experimental paper, and the specific value each 
has for his profession. In the actual selection of 
the article, he should be guided by his own par- 
ticular interests (by this I mean his professional 
interests), the interests of his listening colleagues, 
and the value of the article to the profession. 

The second major item is the technique of 
abstracting the selected article. Here one looks for 
the pertinent “Why,” “How” and “What” of the 
paper. The “Why” is the need for the particular 
topic or subject; the “How” is the manner in which 
the author attacked the problem; and the “What” 
is the evidence gathered and the conclusion drawn. 
The student then puts these into a brief, coherent 
sequence and relates them to known facts. He 
must learn to do this, to relate what he reads and 
abstracts to what he knows and to what he can 
learn through further reading. This means as a 
rule additional reading on the subject of the 
original article. No good abstract is prepared that 
does not send the abstractor to two or ten or twenty 
other articles. Thus the student’s knowledge is 
extended, additional interests are stimulated and 
critical judgment and discrimination are de- 
veloped. It is important that the student learn that 
critical abstracting is more than preparing a brief 
resume of an article. He must form an opinion as 
to its good points and its shortcomings and be able 
to substantiate his opinion objectively. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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READABLE WRITING TECHNIQUES 
Writers and Readers are Partners 


DAVID MANNING WHITE, Ph.D. 
Boston University School of Public Relations 


I have five points that I should like to suggest 
as a basis for readable writing. I shall elaborate 
on them as time permits. First of all, I think any 
writer should get over the idea that writing is 
easy, or that all one has to do to communicate 
his ideas is to let himself go on paper, just spray 
away and assume that every nuance of thought 
will be understood by the reader. 

Readability 


Once I read a particularly fine piece of scientific 
writing in Time Magazine, whose readability is one 
of that magazine’s greatest assets. This piece was 
so lucid in every respect, so well did it dramatize 
and bring to life a complex scientific phenomenon, 
that I could not help calling the editor in charge 
of that section of Time to tell him how much I 
appreciated his piece. He was glad to know I liked 
it. Believe me, writers are only too human and 
appreciate praise as well as other mortals. In the 
course of our conversation I told him that the 
piece must just have written itself, so easily did it 
read. He laughed a long time when I said that. 
Then pausing to catch his breath, he said, “I can 
laugh now, but three nights ago I thought I would 
lose my mind trying to write the first paragraph 
of that piece.” He claimed that he had written 
no less than twenty-eight leads and first para- 
graphs before it had jelled into the present version. 

Writing to be understood can be and most often 
is hard’ work. It is much easier to use a set of 
your own personal symbols and satisfy your own 
ego in the finished writing. I can say to you, for 
example, that the apercetical refractions of the 
syndromatic declavatures are hardly circumfrac- 
tional. Sounds wonderful, doesn’t it, and learned 
too? But it is only gibberish that I composed to 
tease you with. If I try to change the gibberish 
into words that will have meaning for you, I shall 
have to do some evaluating and some careful 
thinking. 

Humility 

This leads me to my second point. For too 
many writers (and this includes those who con- 
sider themselves professional), the end product of 
their labors is something to glorify their own egos. 
It is a great temptation to be like Jack Horner 
and put your thumb in your pie, pull out a plum, 
and say: “What a smart boy am I!” But please 
believe me that if you are keeping your reader in 
mind, you will mot show off your supererudition, 
wit, or God-given genius. How many pieces of 
writing cease to be effective communication just 
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because the author lacks the proper sense of 
humility with which he should approach his task! 
Yes, it is a big temptation to think you are truly 
capable of the greatest profundity merely because 
you know how to manipulate a few symbols. This 
does not mean that you have to be apologetic about 
your writing. If you are a genuinely humble, sin- 
cere person, your writing will show it. Your writ- 
ing is a revealing projective technique. It tells the 
reader more about yourself than you may imagine. 
Be on the humble side if you are going to be a 
writer. Be very sincere in your writing and let the 
other writers be the show-offs. 
Jargon 

My third point, for those of us who like to write 
for the reader as a partner, is to eliminate jargon, 
as far as it is practical, from our writing. Every 
profession and sub-profession has its jargon. Many 
times, I suppose, it is necessary to develop a special- 
ized vocabulary to describe one’s activity, research, 
or methods. Many more times, however, I suspect 
that words become a hallmark of the profession’s 
distinction. Perhaps it gives the psychologist a lot 
of status to have a “rationale” for everything he 
does, not to mention a “hypothesis.” I know a 
psychologist who went to the race track at one of 
our large cities. He had a tip that a horse in the 
second race was a sure thing; but before he could 
rationalize a rationale for betting or develop a 
hypothesis regarding the condition of the turf, the 
race was over. I am happy to say that the horse 
came in fifth anyway. 

In looking over your professional Journal of 
Occupational Therapy 1 have found some writing 
that seems to me to be ripe with jargon. I read 
one article entitled “Remedial Games as an Oc- 
cupational Therapy Modality in the Treatment of 
Physical Disabilities.” I have read the article over 
twice and I still do not know what the authors 
mean specifically by “modality.” To me it is a 
jargon word. The way to eliminate jargon in your 
writing is to read over what you have written to 
see if a strange-sounding word is standing out like 
a sore thumb. Then decide what you meant by 
that word. Finally, try to translate the word into 
something that a layman could understand even. 
if he knew nothing about occupational therapy. 

Human Interest 

My fourth point in achieving readable writing 
is to strive for human interest in your writing. 
One of the articles in the January-Febraury issue 

(Continued on page 179) 
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WRITING THE SCIENTIFIC PAPER 


SIDNEY LICHT, M.D., Consultant 
Veterans Administration, Boston, Mass. 


It is very gratifying for me to see so many thera- 
pists attending an Institute on a subject of such 
apparent dullness. I think it is a sign of maturity 
on the part of occupational therapists. 

I will not give you a dictionary definition of a 
scientific paper. I have not had time to look the 
words up in a dictionary, and if I had, I probably 
would not have used the definition; it might have 
been confusing. I shall give you my own ideas on 
the subject. A paper is a composition of no more 
than chapter length; it is a chapter. A monograph 
is something longer than a paper and shorter than 
a book. I think you know what a book is. All these 
types of writing come under the classification of 
scientific papers. The word scientific or science 
refers to knowledge; thus a scientific paper is a 
paper that should offer knowledge. It is presum- 
ably written for the primary purpose of publica- 
tion in a professional. periodical, in an attempt to 
offer ideas, findings or conclusions which were pre- 
sumably discovered or verified by the writer. 

Types of Papers 

I believe there are three types of scientific 
papers. My classification is subject to much argu- 
ment because I can think of only three. First, there 
is the premeditated paper, the most scientific. This 
may follow the accumulation of evidence based on 
a planned experiment. Second, there is the retro- 
spective paper, based on available uncontrolled 
experience. Third, there is the .armchair paper, 
based on the reports of work of other people. Too 
many papers in occupational therapy are armchair 
papers. Obviously the most desirable for the field 
is the premeditated paper, for scientific conclusions 
are most easily derived from controlled experiments 
in which the author has had a chance to have 
things happen according to his specifications. In 
occupational therapy there is a limitation to which 
the patient or the environment may be manipu- 


lated on a large scale because no two fractures are . 


identical, no two psychotics are exactly alike. 
Hence, one of the first prerequisites of the pre- 
meditated paper cannot be met. We shall give an 
example of each. 

First is the premeditated paper. How would you 
go about selecting material for one? Here is an 
example of what you might do. (It has never been 
done. If it had been, no one in occupational therapy 
would have to worry about the future of the pro- 
fession.) The little experiment I shall outline is 
very simple, but it has not been done. In some 
tuberculosis sanatorium of 300 or more beds, each 
new patient would be admitted alternately to Ward 
A or B. After 200 patients had been admitted, 100 
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in Ward A and 100 in Ward B, all in Ward A 
would receive occupational therapy but none would 
in Ward B. Except for that, the same nursing care, 
food, surgery, psychology would be given each 
patient. The people who are discharged from the 
hospital would be followed for five years, after 
which time the following questions would be 
answered: How many are alive? How many are 
working? How many are at home? How many 
are this and how many are that? In that way we 
could determine whether occupational therapy 
contributes to the treatment of tuberculosis. The 
experiment may never be done. What hospital 
superintendent would be willing to do a thing of 
that sort? Yet that would be an excellent way to 
obtain information for a premeditated paper. 


The best example of a retrospective paper would 
be finger painting. Finger painting would be 
started in an institution without any idea of con- 
trolled experiments. The finger paintings would 
be allowed to accumulate. Five years later along 
would come some bright young thing just out of 
occupational therapy school who decides to be an 
investigator. She would rummage through the 
clutter of stored occupational therapy projects and 
discover 5000 finger paintings. She would arrange 
them according to color, swirls, dots, dashes and 
then correlate characteristics with the diagnoses on 
charts (if she could get her hands on them). 
Finally she would come up with ideas such as you 
heard this morning: if patients begin to paint in 
the center, they are egocentric; if they begin on the 
edge, they are on edge; and so forth. That would 
make for a retrospective type of paper, not a bad 
type of paper, just not as good as a premeditated 
paper. 

The third type, the common one, is achieved 
with this formula. Attend a meeting or visit a 
journal club. Listen to someone give a review of 
finger painting, then watch one patient do finger 
painting. Go home and write a long paper about 
it. This unfortunately is what is too common in 
the whole field of occupational therapy and re- 
habilitation and, until very recently, in many 
phases of physical medicine. 

Ideas 


Since the paper that will help occupational 
therapy most is the premeditated paper, it behooves 
you to do something about it, for no one else will 
do it for you. First you must have an idea, and 
this is where most people are halted dead in their 
tracks. They do not have ideas. Actually there are 
too many ideas for anyone to work through in his 
own lifetime. Some people have imagination but 
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most do not, and therefore it is up to the therapist 
who is willing to work to get together with some- 
one who has imagination and team up. Some of 
the best writing has been done by teams. The first 
article on insulin was done by a team. One way 
to start, if you do not have ideas, is to be iconoclas- 
tic. Take traditionally accepted beliefs and test 
them. See if they are so. I mention one briefly; 
there are many people who say that occupational 
therapy is good for tuberculosis. Test the idea that 
is commonly accepted. Are certain colors more 
stimulating than others to a patient? Try it. Take 
yarn of different colors and set them out on a table. 
Have the regressed patients choose their own colors. 
Weigh the amount of material or measure it in 
yards and find out how fast it is used. Make a 
record of its consumption. Find out whether red 
is more attractive to a large number of regressed 
patients than blue for weaving. Which patients 
will go for the red pot rather than the yellow in 
finger painting? 

The most important thing is to keep writing 
results down all the time, because without a record 
you have nothing. Nothing can be more treacher- 
ous than memory. It would be very difficult for 
any of you to remember (unless it happens to be 
your birthday or some other special occasion) 
exactly what happened on February 13th of last 
year. It is very difficult to remember an event as 
recent as that and therefore it is impossible for you 
in dealing with twenty patients to remember what 
each was like six weeks ago. You must record. It 
will give you a little practice in writing and will 
develop in you a little of the feeling for accuracy. 

Progress Notes 


Many people say they cannot write, and that is 
true. Most of them will not even try. They can- 
not drive a car either, but they will want to drive 
a car and they will learn. Maybe it would be 
better if fewer people knew how to drive a car; 
there would be fewer people killed each year. 
However, because driving is fun people will try 
to learn how to drive and drive before they have 
learned, which is something they will not do about 
writing. It is just as easy to learn how to write as 
to do anything else if you will work hard enough 
at it. 

The best way that you, as occupational therapists, 
can practice is in the writing of progress notes. I 
visit the occupational therapy departments of many 
hospitals each year and examine what is tradi- 
tionally called progress notes. They frequently 
say: “Same.” I look back three months, three years, 
on the chart to discover the same as what? And 
when I look back far enough, the important page 
is sometimes missing. But it has been the “same” 
all the time. It is true of many regressed patients 
in psychiatric hospitals. Of course they are the 
same and one of the reasons is this attitude. If you 


had tried a change, that would be a progress note 
in itself. You report that you gave this patient a 
stimulus or activity on such a day and nothing hap- 
pened. Then it would be proper to end the progress 
note with “Condition the same.” But to say just 
“Same” will deprive you of practice in writing and 
lead you into poor habits. Do not tell me that your 
physician has a rubber stamp that says “Same.” The 
worst possible progress note is “Same.” At least 
try to say it in another way: “No change noted,” 
and then the next time say it differently. It is good 
practice to say it differently each time. There is 
another type of progress note which is almost as 
bad as “Same.” It says: “Patient made a leather 
wallet,” “Patient made two leather wallets,” instead 
of telling of his attitude towards making the wallet 
or the trouble he experienced in making the wallet. 
Did he ask you for instruction? I am not interested, 
as a physician, in knowing whether a patient made 
a wallet. I am interested in knowing what hap- 
pened while he was making that wallet. 
Pattern of Papers 


Now for the mechanics of the paper. Scientific 
papers follow a pattern. Certain journals would 
not accept papers unless they followed this pattern. 
First, there is the introduction, whether so labeled 
or not. In this, among other things, the writer 
should say why he decided to write the paper. 
Sometimes it would be very embarrassing to put in 
writing why he decided to write the paper, for 
many papers are written to get a name in print. 
Omit that, it is obvious, but do give at least one 
acceptable reason for writing a paper. Once you 
give that, you have satisfied the curiosity of the 
potential reader as to whether this paper is worth 
reading. Sometimes when I begin to read an 
article, my curiosity is completely satisfied by the 
first sentence, and I do not read any further because 
I know that the reason is a deception. I will read 
no further because I know that that paper will not 
say anything new or fruitful. The writer should 
set the key for the paper in the first paragraph by 
showing personal enthusiasm. Show that you are 
genuinely inquisitive and show, if possible, that 
you have something to contribute, something 
original, something a little different. In that first 
paragraph answer the question: “Is this paper 
necessary?” If you can answer that question in the 
first paragraph, most people will read further. 

The second part of the paper is historical. Relate 
something of what has been written on the subject 
—a little, not too much. Hardly anyone is that 
smart that he can think of something that no one 
else did before. Someone has probably written on 
your subject previously. Show your humility and 
admit that someone else had the idea before you 
did and say something in tribute to that person if 
the idea helped you to formulate your ideas. In 
order to do this, it will be necessary, as pointed out 
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by Dr. Duvall this morning, to make a search of 
the literature. Search of the literature too often 
means to hear someone read a paper. Ordinarily 
you should not spend too much time on the history 
of the subject if you are writing a clinical or a 
scientific paper, because it has probably been done 
by others. State that the history of the subject was 
adequately covered by So and So whose paper ap- 
peared in 1949 and give the exact reference. It is 
then proper for you to continue the history from 
1949 to the present if you know of any such 
history. Otherwise, you are making the history 
yourself. It is best to write papers that make history. 

The third portion of the article tells about the 
method used. In many papers there is no method 
used, such as papers on philosophy. Papers on re- 
search are increasing in frequency. Research in- 
cludes methods of testing. In this part of the paper 
outline the methods used in obtaining the results 
you talk about in the fourth part. This is the place 
where you name the disease, where you describe 
the disease if it warrants description. This is the 
place where you describe the equipment. If it is a 
new piece of equipment, include an illustration of 
it or a word description. 

Part four gives the results of the methods de- 
scribed in part three. These should be listed in the 
form of a simple graph, table, chart or list. Re- 
member that tables and charts are expensive to 
set and may adversely affect acceptance. It is rela- 
tively simple to sketch several graphs on one page 
by using the dotted line, shading, or other simple 
devices. Condense as much as possible to save 
money in reproduction; costs are mounting just as 
fast in the printing business as in the grocery busi- 
ness. Part four should give all the results including 
the negative results, which are often as important 
as the positive results. Give the negative results 
to show humility and dissuade others from wasting 
their time repeating the work that you found fruit- 
less. 

Part five discusses results. Up to this point in 
the paper, the content has been news reporting, 
what you did and saw. In part five you interpret 
your results. This is the most difficult part because 
learning to think is difficult. Study your results 
and contemplate their meaning. In order to do 
this you need help. You must enlist the aid of 
someone with experience through conversation. 
Begin by making any sort of statement, even a wild 
statement. Argue until you come up with some- 
thing that is acceptable to two or more persons. 
Another way to think is to read a lot of articles by 
other people and compare their parts four and 
five; compare their results with the conclusions 
they draw to see how people correlate results and 
conclusions. 

The sixth part is the conclusion. This may be 
included in the discussion in part five if the paper 
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is short. The conclusion must follow the previous 
reasoning. In other words, we must not have what 
is called a non sequitur (it does not follow). The 
conclusion must follow the results of your think- 
ing and discussion or else your whole paper is 
valueless. Such is the pattern of a paper. 


Search of the Literature 


We shall mention a few further considerations 
on writing without any special order. First, the 
so-called search of the literature. This can mean 
many things from search by proxy to a real search. 
The average writer will do well to read just three 
or four articles on the subject. If they are really 
on the subject, he will learn whether to proceed 
with the writing of the article. He may learn that 
he has absolutely nothing to contribute because the 
people before him have done so well. When you 
do any reading, it is important to write down on 
index cards the name of the article, the author’s 
name, the journal, the date, the year, the volume 
and the page of each abstract or quotation, because 
you may not use it for many months and by that 
time you will not otherwise be able to label 
properly the original reference. Or you may distort 
the words or intent. This makes for inaccuracy 
and unhappiness on your part if someone recog- 
nizes that you have used the reference incorrectly. 
If you are serious about writing, you must continue 
to record references exactly. 


References 


The length of the list of the references for your 
article is important. It has become fashionable in 
certain medical journals to list many references to 
imply erudition. In a recent issue of the New 
England Journal of Medicine \engthy reference lists 
were severely criticized, but that journal has con- 
tinued to publish articles with long reference lists. 
Almost any article you write should have some 
references unless you honestly feel that everything 
you have to say is of such a general nature that no 
other person has ever offered it. More often than 
not, every article should have one, two or three 
references to show the continuity of ideas. 


References should be meaningful, exact and 
necessary. Too many references are put in for 
respectability. We all know that Willard and 
Spackman have edited an excellent book on occu- 
pational therapy. Some people will write an 
article without having read that book and fee] that 
if they include the names Willard and Spackman 
in the references, they have gained such respect- 
ability that people will immediately say: “It must 
be a good article; the author read Willard and 
Spackman.” Even if the author had read Willard 
and Spackman, she might not have used anything 
in it for her article. Do not list references you 
have not read. Do not list references of things you 

(Continued on page 180) 
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ILLUSTRATING TECHNIQUES 


CHARLOTTE RITTER, O.T.R. 
The Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Illustration in the field of occupational therapy 
has proved successful in many areas. These areas 
are: (1) for the purpose of teaching students in 
our own and allied fields; (2) for demonstrating 
to patients the methods of therapy; (3) for clarify- 
ing the practice and progress of occupational 
therapy to professional and lay groups. With these 
teaching methods on the increase, it is to be ex- 
pected that at some time or other every occupa- 
tional therapist will want to put ideas across by 
means of illustration. 


1. BLACK INDIA INK 


Slide 1. 


Many people hesitate to try their hand at illus- 
trating because they feel they are not a Leonardo 
da Vinci. Actually, illustrating techniques are 
not difficult to learn. You can learn them by the 
same methods used successfully in other manual 
skills. That is by the two approaches, theory and 
practice. The theoretical knowledge can be ac- 
quired by taking formal courses and by reading 
good source material. The technical skill will 
grow with the application of this knowledge. 

Let us see what illustrating techniques are avail- 
able. They fall into the following five categories: 
drawings, graphs, photographs, movies and slides. 
Slides may be either simple line drawings or photo- 
transparencies. In this afternoon’s session, I plan 
to demonstrate some of the essentials of making 
a simple and acceptable line drawing. This tech- 
nique has been my choice for several reasons. In 
respect to cost, a black and white drawing without 
any half tone is cheapest to reproduce. Only one 
zinc plate needs to be made. As to versatility, a 
simple line drawing can be applied both to illustra- 
tion of printed material and to lantern slides. In 
regard to economy of material and time, the ma- 
terials needed for making a line drawing are rela- 
tively few and easy to obtain. Since a line drawing 
is rendered in only one color, minimum time is re- 
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quired to complete it. Finally, in respect to more 
advanced work, the art principles learned in line 
drawing will furnish a good background for 
progressing to more difficult work in illustrations. 
Line drawing also provides an additional value for 
the therapist. In order to produce clearcut draw- 
ings, one must know the material thoroughly and 


#3 and #6 
— sable or camel's hair 


Slide 


FEN POINTS 


= 
variety of ball points 
one croquil 


Slide 


be able to reduce it to basic fundamentals. This 
leads to more accurate and precise thinking on the 
part of the therapist. 

Now that we have seen the value of line draw- 
ings, let us see what we shall need to go about our 
work. The drawings used to show materials are 
line drawings. Many are extremely simple and 
would not be beyond a beginner’s ability. 

Slide 1. Black India ink—for use with brush and pen. 

Slide 2. Two paintbrushes a No. 3 and a No. 6 sable 
or camel’s hair. 

Slide 3. Pen points—a variety of ball points and one 
croquil. A croquil makes a fine flexible line. Ball points 
make a line the thickness of the pen tip. 

Slide 4. Two penholders—one for the ball points, one 
for the croquil point. 

Slide 5. Drawing board—medium size, about 15x25 
inches. It is usually easiest to work with your drawing 
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4, TWO PEN HOLDERS 


Slide 4. 


9. PENCILS 
5. DRAWING BOARD 2H and 2H 
medium size, 15" by 25" 
Slide 9. 


10. ERASERS 
ink, soft ane s2ap 


Slide 6. Slide 10. 


7. TRACING PAPER 
a good quality 


Slide 7. 
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3 ee 8. DRAFTING THUMB TACKS ea 
Slide 8. 
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6. RULER WITH METAL EDGE ae 
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11.PAPER 
25 
ng Slide 11. 
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THIN THICK 


12. ANGLES 
4€ and/or 60 degree 


THICKNESS OF LINE 


Slide 12. Slide. 16. 


1. DIMENSIONS 


Slide 14. 


&. INKING TECHNIQUES 


Slide 19. 
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Criss 
IGG 
tip 13. RAZOR BLADE 
Slide 13. Slide 17. 
4. TRANSFER TECHNIQUES 
Slide 18. 


6. FINISHING TECHNIQUES 
Slide 20. 
tacked on a board and the board held at a slight angle to 
the table top. 

Slide 6. Ruler—with metal edge. The metal edge is 
nelpful in making straight ink lines. Hold your ruler 
upside down so the edge is raised from the paper. 

Slide 7. Tracing paper. A good quality that can be seen 
through is necessary for transferring drawings from sketch 
page to finished page. 

Slide 8. Drafting thumbtacks. A drawing needs to be 
tacked down for accuracy and hand control while you are 
working. 

Slide 9. Pencilm—2H and 3H. A hard pencil, always 
sharpened to a long, fine point, is necessary to assure clean- 
cut, finished art work. 

Slide 10. Erasers—ink, soft and soap. A soft eraser is 


7. HALF-TONE PROCESSES 
BENDAY PROCESS 


Slide 21, 
useful in sketching stages. Ink and soap erasers are vital 
for cleaning up. 

Slide 11. Paper—good quality. Two-ply Strathmore is 
a hard-surface paper. 

Slide 12. Angles—a 45- and/or a 60-degree angle. An 
angle is necessary for squaring purposes. 

Slide 13. Razor blade—single edge. It is used to clean 
excess blacks from drawing and to sharpen pencils. Addi- 
tional materials are a ruling pen, to be used for straight 
lines of any width, and Benday paper, a paper used for 
adding half tones to a drawing without increasing the cost 
of reproduction. 


Now we are ready to get down to the making 
of the drawing. 


Slide 14. Dimension, Determine the dimensions of the 
printed picture. This may be pre-determined by the publi- 
cation. Often the width of a column is the picture width. 
When considering more than one illustration on a page, 
make rough layouts on tracing paper until satisfactory 
proportions are arranged. 
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Slide 15. Size. Decide how large you will make the 
drawing. The actual size or printed size is often too small 
for comfortable working. The drawing can be made 
larger and reduced by the printer. Two times actual size 
is very satisfactory. 

Slide 16. Thickness of Lines. When the drawing is 
larger than the printed picture make lines thick enough so 
that they will not disappear or be broken up by reproduc- 
tion. Keep lines thin enough so that they will not clog 
after reduction. In making slides, the shape and size of the 
drawing is already determined. Here the drawing will be 
projected many times. Consequently, mistakes and varia- 
tions will be magnified. 

Slide 17. Design and Composition. Aim to have your 
drawing fit into the frame you have made for it. I find 
it easiest to sketch on tracing paper. If the sketch has some 


Slide 

unsatisfactory errors, take another tracing of the pleasing 
part and work out the rest on the new tracing. This process 
can be repeated as often as seems necessary. It is a quick 
and encouraging method for the novice. For interest in 
the illustration, use large areas of black and white with 
lines rather than all lines. Use white on black as well as 
the reverse. 

Slide 18. Transfer Techniques. To trace your drawing 
on the final paper, blacken the back of the tracing paper 
with a soft pencil and carefully trace lines. A sharp pencil 
is essential for this tracing proc’ss. Carbon paper is un- 
satisfactory because it makes a thick line and leaves smudges 
that are hard to erase. 

Slide 19. Inking Technique. Practice inking first on the 
tracing paper. Sometimes a large black area against a 
small white one or vice versa will create an effect you had 
not expected. At this stage alterations can be made if 
necessary. In inking, first paint the large areas in with 
a brush and then finish the edges with a brush or a pen 
as the situation demands. Ball pens are easy to handle and 
extremely useful for making a varety of widths of lines 
on the straight or the curve. Blots are usually the result 
of too much ink or too much pressure on the pen. 

Slide 20. Fin/sh'ng Techniques. Clean your work care- 
fully with a soap eraser. On a good grade of Strathmore 
paper, any excess ink marks can be removed with an ink 
eraser or a razor blade without damaging the paper. For 
reproduction work, excess blots may be blocked out with 
white paint. After cleaning, indicate in pencil the top of 
your drawing. Put the finished dimensions in pencil on 
the longest side of your drawing. 

Slide 21. Half-tone Processes. The Benday process in 
printing is the making of half tones by printing small dots 
very closely together. The expense of printing is increased 
when Benday is ordered because another plate must be 
made. However, cellophane paper comes prepared with 
Benday dots. This cellophane can be glued to the drawing 
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THE MECHANICS OF PUBLISHING 


LUCIE SPENCE MURPHY, O.T.R., 
Editor, American Journal of Occupational Therapy 


“The preconditions of publication comprise 
both the character of the society and the character 
of the persons and groups directly responsible for 
the production of print. Such preconditions in- 
clude both the nature of the people as a whole— 
their loyalties, their activities, their traditions— 
and the interests and purposes of the individuals 
who write and who publish. Indeed, the nature of 
the society finds expression in two ways. Not only 
does it ‘provide’ the themes and problems to be 
written about but the writers are themselves so 
immersed in the culture that they reflect it in what- 
ever they write. This accounts for some similarities 
among publications; the individualities of writers, 
publishers, and other agents account for many of 
the differences. The society and the agents of pub- 
lication thus condition the production of print con- 
currently, so that it is not easy to distinguish their 
respective influences. Both exercise positive and 
negative selection by causing some writings to be 
published and by causing others not to be pub- 
lished.” * 

In addition I might say that although this state- 
ment is as true for A.J.O.T. as any other publica- 
tion, our needs are never wholly met in all fields. 
Although a great deal of effort has been expended 
to stimulate creative writing in all fields, the only 
reason a balanced program has been somewhat 
achieved by A.J.O.T. is that physicians and allied 
professional people have contributed their studies. 
Our dearth is articles contributed by occupational 
therapists themselves. 


One criticism of the Journal has been, “We 
would like more articles by O.T.’s themselves.” 
There is only one way to get them, by occupational 
therapists writing them. We are prone to desig- 
nate someone as able and qualified to write, but 
few make the necessary effort themselves. We 
cannot continue the “Let George do it” philosophy. 
We must learn to assume our own responsibilities. 
When we do that, articles by allied professional 
people will be used more sparingly. But until we 
recognize our obligations to our own publication, 
the contributions of allied workers will pre- 
dominate. 

History 

The authors continue: “The climate of opinion 
of a particular age is reflected in print; and sooner 
or later changes in society are followed by cor- 
responding changes in publication.”* 

The history of our publication reflects the 
growth of interest and emphasis in our publica- 
tion. The American Journal of Occupational 


Therapy is directly concerned with the peculiar 
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interests of occupational therapy because the: 
mechanics of other publications deny this emphasis. 
It was formulated with that interest paramount in 
the originators. 


Before the advent of the Journal, the members 
received Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 
which was published by Williams and Wilkins 
and was edited by Dr. Dunton. In 1921, Mr. 
Passano, President of Williams and Wilkins, or- 
ganized a cooperative publishing alliance with 
several scientific groups. He offered to publish 
their magazines for them and handle all publishing 
and managerial duties if each association would 
edit its magazine. An initial fee of $100 was 
charged and it was hoped that as the magazines 
became profitable, the income from one magazine 
would support another not yet completely able to 
meet its financial obligations. The American Occu- 
pational Therapy Association became a member of 
this alliance and the first magazine appeared in 
February, 1922. 

Theoretically it was an ideal premise but, as 
usually happens, too altruistic to be accepted for 
long. As soon as a magazine began to make 
money, the association no longer wanted to remain 
in the cooperative and so the publishing alliances 
were soon severed. However, Williams and Wil- 
kins continued publishing O.T. & R. and there 
were no profits from the magazine until the ninth 
volume. 


Dr. Dunton remained as editor until May 24, 
1945, when he resigned. At the urgent request of 
Mr. Elwood, he carried on until 1946. 

At this time the Association decided to edit and 
publish their own magazine as voted at the 26th 
annual meeting in Chicago in August, 1946. They 
assumed all advertising solicitation, mailing as well 
as editing the magazine and reorganized the 
name and format. 

Miss Charlotte Bone, who was then at the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy, was ap- 
pointed editor and Mr. Shepley Cleaves, publisher. 
A great deal of time and effort was demanded of 
Miss Bone, who devised the first format of the 
Journal. In January, 1949, on the resignation of 
Miss Bone, I was appointed editor and assumed the 
publishing responsibilities assigned to Mr. Cleaves.. 
The printing of the magazine was assigned to a 
midwest concern that was the low bidder of all 
concerns contacted. 


* Waples, Berelson and Bradshaw. What Reading Does 
to People. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1940, p. 32. 
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Publication 


Miss Bone did a commendable job and the 
fundamental principles of her organization are 
‘still maintained today. However, the size has been 
increased to standardize the magazine with other 
publications so that advertisers could use the same 
cuts in Our magazine that they used in their other 
advertising schedules and so that more color could 
be used on the front cover to enliven the appear- 
ance of the magazine but not cut it up and deplete 
its quality. You all know color must be used 
judiciously but that a larger area iends itself to the 
use of two colors (as we use) more readily than 
a smaller surface. From your comments I am 
assuming the change has met with your approval. 


Articles for the Journal are submitted volun- 
tarily except in the case of convention manuscripts. 
‘Convention speakers are requested to have manu- 
scripts prepared for publication which should be 
submitted at the time their speech is presented. 
Also articles are requested when special issues are 
being prepared. 


All articles accepted for publication must be 
edited and marked for type style for the printers. 
The style book used is A Manual of Style by the 
University of Chicago Press. I might say here that, 
in writing for A.J.O.T., use as few punctuation 
marks and capitals as possible, as this makes for a 
better looking page in print. You will need to be 
guided by the context in deciding if the way in 
which a particular word or phrase is used re- 
quires the added importance of capitalization. 


In compiling the galley forms into good typo- 
graphical order, thought must be given as to what 
the articles are about, what the author hopes to 
achieve in the article and what he tries to convey 
to the readers through the material. Some mental 
picture can then be obtained of the final form 
which will allow space for illustrations and _pic- 
tures. These must be planned in relation to the 
type so that the pages harmonize and attract the 
reader. 

A paste-up of a dummy is then made following 
a general basic plan which has the articles or manu- 
scripts utilizing approximately the first half of the 
book, followed by the section, “Nationally Speak- 
ing,” the editorial, then “People You Should 
Know” and “Featured O.T. Departments” followed 
by carry-overs of articles, committee reports, dele- 
gates’ reports, book reviews and abstracts, and 
special items. 

As a “turned editor” I learned all the funda- 
mentals of editorial work, publishing and advertis- 
ing the hard way. It has been interesting and I now 
feel like an “old hand” at all phases except one. I 
am very poor at composing subtitles within articles 
to improve the magazine’s legibility. Fortunately 
most of our contributors are seasoned authors and 
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include their own. Pictures, charts, and especially 
subtitles are always welcome as their inclusion 
greatly enhances an article’s attractiveness. 


Enough cannot be said about subtitles as a valu- 
able part of an article. I hope all of you who have 
attended this Institute will pass on their value and 
encourage their use in all future articles. 

Learning by experience has taught me that there 
are more gremlins in publishing than in any other 
profession. A page must be checked and rechecked. 
Because I do my own proofreading, everything is 
read at least six times and then up comes a cropper 
and Miss Willard suddenly replaces Mrs. Kahmann 
as our president in the list of officers. How can it 
happen? I do not know. 

After hopefully checking the last of the page 
proofs, the printer is consulted to assure proper 
inking and the bindery reminded to be more ac- 
curate so that each page will be well imposed. This 
seems an unnecessary repetition of effort for every 
issue, but does help to avoid carelessness in the 
rush of a printing plant. 

These subtle factors are not important to you. 
You are not aware of them when they are right, 
but if the press does not “skip lightly” over the 
page, irregularities of ink impression occur to cause 
fatigue in reading and incorrect margins spoil the 
appearance of the page. Actually these margins are 
uneven, but uneven in a systematic way. The 
largest is at the bottom, next side and top, with 
narrowest at the inside of the print next to the 
fold—all scientifically planned to give an even 
appearance to the page. 

Circulation 

After the magazine has been printed and bound 
it is ready to mail. At first addresses were attached 
to the magazine itself, but after many complaints 
from members not receiving the magazine, or only 
receiving the outside cover or receiving the maga- 
zine in a battered condition, envelopes were in- 
stituted. The first were so flimsy as to be no more 
practical and so when I took over editorship we 
once again resorted to mailing without enclosing 
the magazine. Complaints still mounted and a 
research was made of the quality of envelopes used 
by other magazines and the present wrapping was 
adopted at considerable expense to the Association. 

The number of complaints of “no magazine” 
has dropped to almost zero. However, there has 
been no decrease in the number of complaints from 
members who send in changes of address. These 
usually arrive so late that an issue is lost and it is 
not unusual to receive a complaint from someone 
who has changed his address but not bothered to 
notify us. Second-class mail is mot forwarded but 
returned to the publishing office. The names of 
the subscribers on these magazines are placed in 
the dead file until further communication reveals 
the proper address. 
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Many of you may think that this should con- 
stitute a small problem. Actually it is a big one 
as occupational therapists seem to be nomads, un- 
able to stay put for any length of time. Every 
month there are approximately 100 changes of 
address. Our files have to be revised, a new ad- 
dressograph plate made and filed properly and the 
old one destroyed. All of this takes a phenomenal 
amount of time. 


In most offices there is a staff to take care of 
circulation alone, and national magazines consider 
a 10% number of errors very good. We figure ours 
to be 1%. And this record could be noticeably 
lowered if everyone were very careful to supply 
changes of address well in advance of the six weeks 
required. 

Manuscripts 


I believe we can be rightly proud of our maga- 
zine today. But to be satisfied is to lose progress. 
The magazine is not as good as it can be and I 
hope will be. To be most effective, it must meet 
the needs of every phase of occupational therapy. 
Today not enough fields are getting representation. 


VARIETY OF ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY JANUARY, 1947, TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Subject Number % of Total 
Bind and Deal... 13 8% 
5 3% 
Miscellaneous ................ 37 20% 
Total 172 
CHART 1. 


ANALYSIS OF ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY JANUARY, 1947, TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Source* Number % of Total 
Occupational Therapists ........ 69 40% 
Allied Professional Workers ....40 23% 
Physcians and Occupational 


*If more than one author, first one listed is the only one 
one counted except when listed in line 4. 


CHART 2. 


It is not that there is a dearth of materials in 
these fields poorly represented, but rather that 
occupational therapists working in these specialties 
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have not prodded themselves to make the necessary 
contributions. Articles may be any length up to 
8,000 words. They should be on some distinctive 
treatment discussion. Articles on crafts are not ac- 
cepted except when crafts are analyzed for their 
treatment value. The emphasis should be on the 
end result of the activity rather than on the activity 
itself. 


This is not as limited as it sounds. Your range 
of patients is unlimited, your approach individual- 
istic. And if they are valuable and productive you 
should share your observations with others so that 
the field of occupational therapy can benefit from 
the wide range of studies. All of us active in the 
field have a definite contribution to make to the 
magazine at any time. 


A manuscript should be typewritten, double- 
spaced, with the title and the author’s name and 
address on a separate sheet. The manuscript should 
begin halfway down on the first page to allow for 
editing and marking for the printer. And please 
include subtitles throughout the manuscript, the 
number depending on the length of the article. 


When a manuscript arrives, it is acknowledged 
and then forwarded to a division editor who com- 
ments on its worth to the field. Sometimes the 
quality is not acceptable, sometimes its presentation 
is poor and sometimes it is recommended for an- 
other magazine. If it is acceptable to the division 
editor, it is then edited and the author notified of 
the approximate publishing dates. At the time it 
is utilized, the author is again notified and sent 
reprint prices and complimentary copies of the 
magazine. 

Pictures should be clear and distinctive with 
good contrasts of black and white. They should 
be glossy prints 3” x 5” or larger. Charts and 
hand-drawn illustrations should be clearly and 
neatly drawn on white drawing paper and inked 
in black India ink. Picture titles should not be 
drawn on the illustrations. This seems superfluous 
advice to a group of occupational therapists but 
you would be amazed at the number of carelessly 
drawn illustrations submitted. The engraving 
machine is only a machine and not an artist. It 
reproduces exactly as the work is sketched and does 
not straighten or improve lines. 

Articles from other people may be obtained by 
occupational therapists for publication in the 
Journal. Sometimes requests are made when a 
person is an authority on a particular phase of 
treatment that would be helpful to occupational 
therapists. Bunnell’s article, “Occupational Therapy 
of Hands,” Vol. IV, No. 4, 1950, is an example. 

Sometimes manuscripts are written at the request 
of occupational therapists working in the same 
institution with some doctor or allied professional 
person, as in the articles from the Institute of Logo- 
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pedics, “The Semantic Reactions of the Adult 
C. P.,” Vol. IV, No. 3, 1950, and “The O.T. Dis- 
cusses Aphasia,” Vol. IV, No. 4, 1950. 

Occupational therapists also request copies of 
speeches or papers presented before a group. This 
is a common method of receiving material but too 
often no record of the speech is made, and so if 
you are certain of the value of the material, it 
would be well to ask for a copy before the lecture. 
After the occasion the speaker is no longer inter- 
ested in developing his idea on paper. 

Every issue contains features on occupational 
therapists prominent in the field. These articles 
have always been requested since no one seems to 
want to write unless specifically requested. But 
submissions are welcome and should be a clear, 
interesting, human profile of the person so that all 
who read the article will gain an idea of the per- 
sonality of the person featured and recognize him 
when met. 


Articles on occupational therapy departments 
should be submitted also. These should feature 
some phase of treatment that makes your depart- 
ment unique. Do not write a didactic report of the 
size of the shop, the number of patients treated and 
the number of rooms involved. Emphasis should 
be placed on an unusual and important treatment 
phase of the department rather than the routine. 
Pictures should be pertinent to the subject matter. 
Clare Spackman’s report appearing in the coming 
issue is an excellent example. Remember that you 
are helping your department and your hospital 
gain worthy recognition. You owe your institution 
the respect that can be gained by an interesting 
analysis. 

Progress 

Our magazine is young—only four years and 
eight months old. The magazine is attempting a 
positive approach to the needs of the field. It should 
be encouraged and nurtured. Improvements must 
be constantly made. 

Consideration is being made of a monthly pub- 
lication. This will bring prestige to the organiza- 
tion, bring current articles more regularly, enable 
announcements and notices to be included before it 
is too late. As you know, deadlines for notices are 
five weeks prior to publication. This means an- 
nouncements must sometimes be made three 
months before an event takes place. This is not 
always possible as many ideas are not formulated 
that early. 

Since the cost of the magazine will rise, no im- 
mediate action will be taken on the question of a 
monthly publication. But the magazine is sent to 
every active member of the Association wherever 
she may be in the world. This and the Newsletter 
are the only contacts many therapists have with 
others. In addition doctors and institutions 
throughout the world also receive your publica- 
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tion. As published in the August issue of A.J.O.T., 
page 155, among the foreign places in which your 
magazine is read are: Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Iceland, Killarney, London, Oslo, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, The Hague, Liege, Vienna, Geneva, 
Milan, Zululand, Jerusalem, Bombay, Thailand, 
Melbourne, Tokyo, and even Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Imagine the unlimited opportunities you have of 
promoting the field of occupational therapy to such 
a broadly distributed group of subscribers. Do not 
forget these people are paying for their copies of 
the magazine and do not receive it automatically 
as part of their membership. And you can rest as- 
sured they are reading it. Your Journal is your 
most effective connection with these subscribers and 
it behooves each one to contribute his utmost to 
make it an effective crier of occupational therapy. 
Therefore at as early a date as possible monthly 
publication should be instituted. 


Remember the future of your magazine depends 
on you. It will be only as good as your enthusiasm 
and your stimulation make it. If you construc- 
tively criticize the magazine to its editor rather 
than to a nebulous group, action can be taken and 
improvements made and the Journal will continue 
to reflect the growth and maturity of the field of 
occupational therapy. 


EVALUATION CLINIC 


Group leaders conducted the evaluation clinic which 
divided the audience into small discussion groups. A short 
article was read to each group which was asked to criticize 
and evaluate the material presented. The following out- 
line was used by the group leaders to achieve uniform 
evaluations. 

1. Presentation of Ideas 

. Is the paper orderly? is it clear? 

. Is there irrelevant material—any? too much? 

. Are there new ideas? Does it clarify old ideas? 

. Does it talk down to or over the heads of occupa- 
tional therapists? 

e. Is the paper based on experience? reading? or both? 

f. Does the paper justify the conclusions? 

2. Style 

a. Are the sentences too long? varied in length? 

b. Are the words understandable and exact? 

e. Is the paper based on experience? reading? or both? 

d. Is there reading interest and personal identification? 

3. Merit for Publication 

a. Does the paper propound a sound theory? 

b. Is it suitable for The American Journal of Occupa- 
tional Therapy? allied professional journals? or lay 
publications? 

c. Has this subject been published before in the official 
journal of the American Occupational Association? 
How recently? 

4. Occupational Therapy Content 

a. Will the paper interest occupational therapists? 
physicians? allied professions? 

b. Does it distinguish between fact and opinion? 

c. Are there inconsistencies or controversial interpre- 
tations? 
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INTERESTING OTHERS 
THROUGH POPULAR MAGAZINES 


MARGARET O’ROURKE, 
Associate Job Editor, Glamour Magazine 


When my editor, Miss Mary E. Campbell, sent 
‘me to your Institute, I was pleased with the assign- 
-ment because it would give me an opportunity to 
discuss with you the magazine I work for and my 
job which I thoroughly enjoy. I hope that from 
our meeting here today I shall learn more about 
the type of article you want to see in our pages and 
in other national magazines dealing with your field; 
and that you will take this opportunity to direct at 
me the questions you have in mind about the inner 
workings of a popular national magazine— to say 
nothing of an editor’s mind at work shaping the 
‘pages to come! Having shared in the discussion 
at one of your panels last night, I learned that you 
take a highly informed, critical approach as a 
result of this Institute and probably, too, as a re- 
sult of the kind of people you are and the way 
you look at your field. 


Analysis of Reader 


I think I will begin by telling you about 
Glamour and its typical reader as we know her. 
Our magazine was launched in 1939 as the newest 
publication of Conde Nast, Inc., which many 
people know as publisher of Vogue, Vogue Pattern 
Book, and House and Garden magazines. Glamour 
has been edited almost from the first for the “girl 
with a job”, and she is today our principle reader. 
We conduct surveys from time to time among our 
subscribers to find out more about our reader—her 
tastes, her occupation, her family and mode of life. 
Our most recent survey, a joint project of the re- 
search and advertising departments, is not yet re- 
leased, but the results are in. They tell us that our 
“girl with a job” is 29 years old; that is, that the 
majority of our readers are between the ages of 
18 and 40, with the very largest group in the 18 to 
25 bracket. She earns a salary of about $55 a 
week. Some 67% of our subscribers have a job. 
More than half of our readers have attended college 
or junior college, and a small number (about 
814%) have gone on to graduate work. The oc- 
cupation which employs the greatest number of 
our readers is of course office work, employer also 
of the greatest number of women in the U.S. This 
includes secretarial work and many other types of 
clerical jobs. Next in numbers among our readers 
are those in professional work. 


Speaking very generally, I believe that the edi- 
tors working with me in Glamour's Job Depart- 
ment are perhaps better acquainted with the so- 
called typical American “career girl” than anyone 
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else in the world. Ours is a special department re- 
sponsible for all articles pertaining to jobs and 
careers, and it offers a special service in jobs. This 
is a tremendous correspondence between job edi- 
tors and readers (which reaches well over 20,000 
letters of a highly personal nature yearly) on the 
varied aspects of job choice, job hunting, changing 
jobs, studying to prepare for jobs, and the nature 
of all kinds of occupations—the duties, salaries, 
hours of jobs. 


Each issue of the magazine carries a page where 
an authentic job letter from a reader is printed 
together with the job editor's reply, plus a job idea 
that is a capsule description of a type of job cur- 
rently in need of recruits. We publish in each 
issue an “up front” editorial feature: 2, 4, 6 or 12 
pages as the case may be, giving either a com- 
plete coverage of one field of work or an over-all 
chart or dictionary of information valuable to all 
working women. In addition to these pages de- 
voted to job interests, we have a policy of giving 
space in the back pages of the magazine to one— 
or two—column articles which are for the most 
part free lance material, purchased by us, on the 
subject of highly specialized jobs or highly per- 
sonalized accounts of experiences in a field of work. 


Preparation of Material 


You will want to know how our major feature 
articles on jobs and career fields are prepared. 
Since Glamour is a staff-written and staff-edited 
magazine, the job editors do all the research for 
these features, many months in advance of publi- 
cation. The copy editors arrange illustration and 
text in page layout. The job editor must of course 
work closely with the copywriter, photographers 
and the art editors while the feature is in progress. 
Three to four months in advance of publication is 
the usual starting date for work on a feature but in 
some cases work is begun even earlier. 


Since we cannot and do not pretend to know 
everything about every occupation women engage 
in today, it is our practice to go out into the field, 
sometimes to take an actual job in that field, and 
find out what it is like to be a salesgirl, a secretary, 
a physical therapist, perhaps even an occupational 
therapist! We talk to leading authorities in the 
field; and, if the piece is planned that way, we also 
photograph and tell the job story of several out- 
standing women in each field. We could not pro- 
duce our articles without the help of trade and pro- 
fessional associations, associations like your own. 
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We turn to them always for help, guidance, the 
latest data, and for final checking of the finished 
article as to accuracy before we go to press. Often 
as many as twenty authorities in a given field are 
interviewed by a job editor working on a major 
feature. We go to Washington several times yearly 
to check with government sources and to sub- 
stantiate the national picture which we must 
always present in various occupations. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of Labor sends us a 
constant stream of information from the career 
front in Washington, and we turn to them often 
for assistance. 


As far as free lance material is concerned, our 
attitude towards it is in general that of most pub- 
lishers. We welcome any and all interesting manu- 
scripts. We try to read everything that comes 
across our desks and to sift out the valuable ideas, 
suggestions, or well-written, publishable material. 
Truly professional manuscripts coming in un- 
solicited are, sadly, very rare. It is more usual for 
us to purchase an idea, a semi-finished manuscript, 
or a first person job story. These we may touch up 
a bit, enlarge, back up by research and additional 
information and print in the “turn” pages at the 
back of the book. A small sum is paid for an idea 
alone; a moderate amount for a half-finished (from 
our point of view) work; and the maximum for a 
piece that can go straight to the press. I should add 
that the price for any of this material is not large 
since, from the standpoint of editorial space, it is 
relatively unimportant. 


As editors, we are well aware in these nervous 
days of the importance to the welfare of the nation 
of some fields, especially those where there is a 
current, widespread shortage of personnel. An ap- 
peal from any such professional group as your own 
receives Our serious attention, and we are now at- 
tempting whenever possible to cover the critical 
fields first. All sorts of limitations—of paper, space, 
time, and so on—limit us severely. Also, the fact 
that issues are scheduled and in the works so many 
months prior to publication is a drawback. How- 
ever, in the past several professions have made a 
dramatic or sincerely appealing move to interest 
us, and other editors, in their work and we have 
been able to respond with a full-length feature. 


Critical Fields 


In the browsing section here at the Institute 
many of you have no doubt seen some of these 
articles of ours on display. “Jobs that Help the 
Handicapped” is one, and “Hospital Careers Call 
for Courage” is another. This last, although it was 
originally published in the March, 1949, issue, is 
currently in great demand as a recruiting reprint for 
the medical technologists’ field. I recall that several 
years ago when the situation in teaching was very 
black, an important education association held a 
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luncheon meeting for editors in New York at 
which many eloquent appeals were made for 
“propaganda” to arouse the interest of more young. 
people in teaching as a career. We published 
“Teaching Is a Career with a Future Again.” as a 
direct result of attendance at this meeting. A great 
many other memorable articles in national maga- 
zines were also published at about the same time,,. 
on the far-reaching teacher shortage. The shortage 
has been to some extent met. Early this summer a 
bulletin from the American Nurses Association, 
setting forth the stark and impressive numbers of 
nurses needed to maintain the country’s health 
services and to meet whatever civilian emergencies 
might arise in the near future, was the spark that 
produced our article in the August issue on “A 
Nurse’s Graduation.” We rushed it into copy in 
record time, less than two months before publica- 
tion, to meet the emergency head on and to arouse 
our readers to the needs of nursing before the time 
to enroll in nursing school had arrived. 


Personal Satisfaction 


I mentioned that the job editors of Glamour are 
perhaps better acquainted with our typical Ameri- 
can career girl readers than anyone else in the 
world. I say this out of a personal background of 
reading their letters by the thousands over a period 
of five years or more. I honestly believe that a girl 
with a job, and a girl looking for a job or career, 
is not primarily concerned with a salary and a 
vacation, although of course she has a perfectly 
healthy, normal appreciation of the best of both 
and would like them if possible! Rather she is 
above all, I have found, concerned with the nature 
of the work involved; its yield in terms of personal 
satisfaction; her own happiness as measured in day 
to day achievement on the job; and she is deeply 
interested in working with people. Our readers 
number well over 600,000 and are a farily typical 
group of young working women. Their motivation 
in selecting the right job for themselves personally 
is perhaps shared by the great majority of young 
women today. Fame and fortune are no longer the 
spur to most of these girls. A fine well-rounded 
life before and after five, on and off the job, has a 
much higher value to them. Pride in their work is 
essential. 


There are many details of preparing, editing, re- 
searching and publishing a magazine article that 
I have not begun to touch upon, I realize. For this 
reason I would be happy to try to answer whatever 
queries you now have in the time that remains to 
me. Meanwhile, may I express the thanks of our 
editorial staff for your having selected us from 
among the national magazines to be present at 
these meetings. My editor shares with me the feel- 
ing that this has been a singular honor for us, and, 
believe me, it is a great encouragement in our 
work. 
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INTERESTING OTHERS 
THROUGH THE NEWSPAPERS 


RUDOLPH F. ELIE 
Columnist, The Boston Herald 


I know you have had a busy schedule during 
the Institute but how many of you read the morn- 
ing paper? Two, three. How many read yester- 
day morning’s Herald? Of course this is not a 
Boston audience but there are several here who 
did read the Boston Herald. Now I should like to 
ask another question. Is there anybody in this 
audience who can tell me how many of the 215 
news stories in yesterday's Herald were publicity? 
I see no hands. As a matter of fact, what was in 
the paper anyway? 

We had a leading article about a hold-up in 
Dedham. There was a story about Dennis Delaney, 
our unfortunate income tax collector. We had 
altogether 215 items of news, but among them 
there was not a single item of publicity. Excuse 
me, there was one, and two other items that came 
close to it. One of these announced that Bill Cun- 
ningham, our columnist, has been elected Chairman 
of the March of Dimes. Well, he is one of our 
celebrated personalities. That is how that got in. 
Then there was an item that the Red Cross Blood 
Bank in Korea is in a desperate way. That is pub- 
licity for the Red Cross, but it is also news of the 
greatest importance to us all. The third item— 
and this is the only item that came under the head- 
ing of publicity—was an announcement that 
Bradford College is going to open next week. 
Ordinarily Bradford should have announced its 
opening in the advertising section, for it is adver- 
tising to announce the fact that a school is going 
to open next week. It also comes under the head- 
ing of news, I suppose, but actually it is publicity. 
In yesterday’s paper that was the only item that 
was publicity. The other items were news—good, 
bad, and indifferent. 


Competition for Space 


In all this there is an important message for you 
and also a rather sad one. The first point is that 
today the competition for space in newspapers is 
something incredible. You know that yourselves. 
You have all tried to get things into newspapers, 
and sometimes you do and sometimes you don’t. 
I venture to say that in the great metropolitan 
papers you very seldom do. If you live in a small 
town where you have a community newspaper, it 
will publish reams of your material. But people 
are not satisfied with getting items or stories in the 
suburban press or a small-town paper. They say, 
“We want to get into the Boston Herald, the New 
York Times, the Los Angeles Times.” They want 
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the top or nothing, and the result is that the com- 
petition for this space is unbelievable. 

You have no idea how many organizations come 
into the Boston Herald every single day with what 
we call handouts. These handouts are publicity 
material announcing that a school will open or 
some person has been elected chairman of the 
entertainment committee and so forth. This stuff 
comes in day after day and it goes right to the 
editor and from there right into the basket. It may 
be that he reads it all, every single word of it, but 
in reading it he judges its value as news. Out of a 
thousand handouts he may find two that strike 
him as being particularly interesting or worth- 
while. He then hands them over to a re-write 
man. The re-write man cuts them down from 
10,000 words to 11 words and puts them in for 
publication under the smallest head. Sometimes 
we don’t even put that on. The average publicity 
handout has little chance of making a paper today 
unless it is an important announcement that has to 
do with public welfare at the moment—like the 
Blood Bank for the Red Cross. 


You may be interested to know that publicity 
as such—little items announcing someone’s ap- 
pointment or a new project by a charitable or- 
ganization—does not exist in England. They 
simply do not print any publicity. It is advertising 
and that is all there is to it. The American news- 
papers have long been printing publicity, but today 
we are having a hard time getting paper and the 
price has just gone up another $10 a ton. On the 
Boston Herald we use 47,000 tons of paper a year, 
which means the addition to our budget this year 
of almost half a billion dollars for paper. So we 
are not giving that paper away to something that 
should be sold as advertising. 

The sad part—I regret having to say this, but 
every one of us must face it—is the fact that pub- 
licity is often sheer vanity. It is not worth any- 
thing except to the people that put it in and they 
are the only ones that read it. I am sure the only 
people who spotted that story about the Bradford 
College opening, besides myself, were the President 
and the Board of Trustees of Bradford. They 
looked in there and said, “Oh, we made the paper 
—wonderful!” 

A man who has been elected to the board of 
trustees wants his picture in the paper. You look 
at the picture, pass right over it, and fifteen minutes 
later you can’t tell the man’s name or say whether 
he has a wig or is bald. You can’t remember him 
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because he means nothing to you. If however, that 
was a picture of a boy with a dog, something cute 
with human interest in it, or if it was a picture of 
three or four girls sitting on a beach, you would 
notice it. You might not be able to tell later what 
it was all about, but at least you would remember 
it. 


The fact is that the publicity of organizations, in- 
cluding your own, is thoughtlessly prepared, has 
little chance of getting into the newspapers, and 
is having less and less chance every passing week. 
The whole problem requires a good deal of solid 
thinking from your point of view because the 
papers have been abused. They have given space 
to material that really did not deserve it, and 
everybody knows it. The time is coming now 
when you will no longer have much chance of 
getting publicity into the paper; you will get in 
only news. 

I admit, reluctantly, that the newspapers do run 
what we call Business Office Must. That is pub- 
licity and that is nonsense too. We hate it and we 
do our best to sabotage the whole thing and fre- 
quently do. A Business Office Must is a story that 
John P. McGillicuddy has been announced as 
president of Pontiac Motors. That is a legitimate 
thing from our point.of view because we, after all, 
are in business. People do not buy newspapers 
because they are good, but they buy them because 
they like them, and the advertising is part of the 
news also. 


Let me explain why I say people buy newspapers 
because they like them rather than because they 
are good. There are in the United States only per- 
haps half a dozen really great newspapers. In 
Boston we have one of them—the Christian Science 
Monitor. But do people want a good newspaper? 
No. The circulation of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor in Boston is 20,000 and world-wide it is 
130,000, which is about 60,000 less than the 
Boston Herald’s every morning. The Christian 
Science Monitor is a great newspaper, but people 
don’t buy it. 

As for advertising, everybody says there is 
nothing in the paper but advertising. Often that is 
quite true. The Herald runs about 70-30, 70% 
advertising to about 30% news, and sometimes 
60-40 but rarely more news than that. This morn- 
ing’s newspaper does hot interest you because 
there is nothing in it that you want to buy, but if 
you decide to get a new refrigerator or a whole 
new outfit for fall, all of a sudden the advertising 
becomes interesting to you. You read through all 
the ads from all the retail stores and what you are 
looking for springs right out at you. But if you 
don’t happen to be in the market for a suit, you 
don’t even see one. When you are in the market 
for the things that are advertised, advertising is 
news; and when you are not, it is still news to 
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whoever is in the market, but it is not news to you. 
Then you say, “This paper is no good; it is filled 
with advertising.” 

Getting Publicity Into the Papers 


Do you want to know how you can get publicity 
into the newspapers? It is my experience that few 
people know how to write publicity material. They 
confuse what is interesting to them with what they 
think is interesting to others. The average person 
has no idea how to cause others to identify them- 
selves in what he is doing. That is the whole 
secret of writing publicity. You have to cause the 
identification of somebody else in what you are 
doing. In your paper this morning there is, let us 
say, an item that sulphur has been discovered in 
Louisiana. You don’t read it, you don’t even see it, 
because you are not interested in sulphur. But 
you also find that the Occupational Therapy In- 
stitute was burnt out by fire. Wow, do you read 
that! You see you are identified with that. This is 
the clue to presenting material. When you prepare 
a publicity handout and say that someone was 
elected president, you are not going to get any- 
where. But if you say that a young man you have 
been working with for a long period of time has 
all of a sudden accomplished a really remarkable 
comeback, there is your story because others can 
identify themselves with being ill, requiring as- 
sistance, and having made a comeback. We are 
going to print that every single time. It is up to 
you to get your publicity from that sort of situation 
so that people can identify themselves with it. It 
has to be something that everybody is interested in. 
It cannot be personal vanity. 

One of the questions submitted to me before I 
came here today was: How can a lay person be 
sure he can get his material into the paper the 
way he has written it? Well, he has no more 
chance of getting it into the paper the way he has 
written it than I have of showing the officers of 
the First Nationa! Bank of Boston how to audit 
their books. That is not your business any more 
than it is my business to tell them how to audit 
their books. What the editor does in the case of 
publicity is to throw it into the basket. That is 
because it is not properly written. Time and time 
again it is not properly written because the chair- 
man of the publicity committee does not know how 
to write it. Maybe she knows somebody who once 
worked on a newspaper. Maybe she even had a 
letter published in the Letters to the Editor. She 
does like publicity, but she is interested only in 
details that don’t interest me as an objective reader. 
So what chance does she have of getting anything 
into a newspaper the way she wrote it? I certainly 
recommend that anybody who wants to get pub- 
licity into a newspaper engage professional advice. 
It is expensive, but all professional advice is ex- 
pensive. 
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In my own case, I am on the board of directors 
of four or five charitable organizations in Boston, 
and the reason I am on these boards is because I 
work on the Herald. They said, “Oh, he’ll get a 
story for us, won’t he?” I accepted the appoint- 
ments because it sounds rather well to be on the 
board of directors of several organizations, but I 
knew what they were after. Of course I was im- 
mediately appointed to the publicity committee or 
the committee on public relations. I go to lunch 
with them about once a month. We sit around 
and they say, “What shall we do? We have to get 
something in the paper. We should like to do this. 
We should like to do that.” Then they all look at 
me expectantly. 


I say, “Well, I'll tell you what we'll do. Why 
don’t we do a feature on this particular aspect of 
the work?” 

“No, no, we can’t do that because that is Mrs. 
So and So’s province and she would be very upset 
if we did it without consulting her and if we men- 
tioned her name and did not mention that one’s 
name. No, that is no good.” 

Then we have another discussion. “Why don’t 
we have an article on some other aspect of our 
work?” I ask. “This has a good human interest 
article in it. I won’t write it myself because that is 
not my particular business here, but I do think 
that if you get in touch with Mr. So and So at such 
a newspaper to say that this is one of the things 
that is going on, he will send a feature man over.” 

“That will be fine,” they say, “but you can’t 
trust those fellows; they don’t quote you correctly.” 

“Then let’s forget it,” I say, and we all go home. 

We have another meeting the next month, but 
in the meantime nothing gets into the paper. When 
an organization does not have professional public 
relations counsel, people are terrified because they 
do not know what is news and what is not. They 
are afraid of stepping on one another’s toes, and 
the result is that everybody gets in everybody else’s 
way and nothing gets into the paper at all. 

Misquoting People 

As for being quoted correctly, you have no 
chance of being quoted correctly because if you 
were, it would not make sense. That is a shocking 
thing to say, but I think I can demonstrate that to 
be the case. About half of my work as a daily 
columnist is interviewing and I have interviewed 
everybody from Winston Churchill to Queen 
Mary. In interviewing people you always have a 
hard time deciding on what you are going to talk 
about, what you want to find out, what you are 
going to prove. Therefore you go to an interview 
prepared to draw the person out as best you can 
in his own field. After you have talked with him 
for a half hour or so, all of a sudden he says some- 
thing that strikes you as being an important, in- 
teresting, and communicable idea. So you start to 
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work along on that. Now the average interviewer 
knows that if he copies down what anybody says 
while he is saying it, he will stop saying it. Nine 
out of ten people will freeze up as soon as they 
realize you have got them to the point where they 
are making a sensational or interesting disclosure. 

The only way you can get down the best re- 
marks of the important people you run across is to 
take the notes on them when they are not saying 
anything worth-while. As soon as they say some- 
thing trivial, write down what they said before that 
was important. This is an old newspaperman’s 
trick and it works. 


The result is that in gathering information it is 
humanly impossible, even if you do take dictation, 
to get down everything people say. It is also im- 
possible to capture the nuances and that is where 
you get in trouble quoting people incorrectly. 
Moreover you find that you have a series of dis- 
jointed answers, observations, and thoughts. The 
reporter, when he gets back to his desk, is faced 
with the problem of organizing his material. It 
has to be done just right to be what you might 
call projective so that the story moves from top 
to bottom without being broken up. In his office, 
therefore, the reporter marshals his facts and 
starts to write his story, leading off with the most 
important statement. But when he wants to quote 
this man, he finds that he does not have the proper 
quotes to make a proper transition and so he has 
to make them up, based on what the man said 
before. This is a technical problem that bothers 
everybody in my particular field; we are always 
having trouble putting the remarks of people into 
a cohesive’story. You can’t do it without slightly 
misquoting people. There is no alternative. If you 
quote them exactly, half the time it does not make 
sense. It may make sense to you because you have 
the whole background, but you can’t convey it to 
anyone else. You have to misquote people up to a 
point. Misquoting deliberately and out of context 
is not done often. Most reporters are conscientious 


about that. 


I will tell you also, since you are involved with 
medicine, that of all people medical people are the 
most difficult for a reporter to handle. They are 
absolute poison. When there is a convention of 
doctors in Boston and the assignments are passed 
out to the reporters in town, I say, “Not me, I did 
it last year.” Doctors are very difficult. They want 
to get their story before the public but as soon 
as you get that story before the public for them, 
then they deny they told it because they fee! that 
their colleagues are critical of their having got a 
little bit more mention than they did. This, I assure 
you, is a fact. It happens all the time with all medi- 
cal and most scientific branches, because there is a 
great deal of jealousy among these colleagues. That 

(Continued on page 181) 
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The power and influence of language affects 
every aspect of our lives from the time we begin 
to talk, through the time we learn to read, to the 
end of our days. In studying any civilization which 
has flowered and come to maturity since the dis- 
covery of writing, probably the main evidence of 
that civilization’s maturity is found in the literature 
it has produced. Today our libraries contain abun- 
dant proof of man’s desire to set down in writing 
the thoughts and ideas he has developed in his 
current civilization. Books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
magazines are added daily, almost hourly, to the 
immense store of writing about the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. 


Professional Literature 


I come now to the immediate topic of this 
paper—professional writing as an index of a 
profession’s maturity. I should like to use an illus- 
tration from my own field of education. Some years 
ago a group of educators were studying the extent 
to which educational institutions had adopted new 
ideas and they came to the conclusion that in 
general there was a lag of from 25 to 75 years 
between the development and the testing of a new 
idea and its adoption by the schools. This discovery 
led to the establishment of school study councils 
around the country which have as their main pur- 
pose the interchange of information among re- 
search workers, administrators, and teachers con- 
cerning new ideas in education, the practicability 
of those ideas, and the feasibility of their adoption. 
Probably the most important activity in these 
school study councils, which now exist in almost 
every region of the country, is the publication of a 
journal. The names of these journals are signifi- 
cant. The first school study council to be estab- 
lished centered around New York City and the 
nearby school districts—the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. This council established a journal 
called Exchange, connoting its purpose of ex- 
changing ideas. The school study council located 
in my particular part of New York State has pub- 
lished a bulletin, The Mid-Hudson Channel, to 
carry out its purpose of channeling ideas from per- 
son to person, from school to school, for the im- 
mediate benefit of the educational profession and 
for the ultimate benefit of the children in school. 


If we look at any profession today, we find that 
there is a lag between the development of a new 
idea and its being put into practice by the members 
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of the profession. Certainly that is true in medicine 
and perhaps even in occupational therapy. How- 
ever, in almost every profession new ideas are 
being developed with great rapidity and, in some 
cases, even the basic assumptions on which the 
profession rests have been challenged and made 
the subject of studies. This effort on the part of 
professional people to improve constantly the 
work of their profession generally results in a 
continuous stream of professional literature. Let 
us take the medical profession, for example. There 
are several magazines relating to the work of the 
medical profession which are designed almost 
wholly for the general public. There are literally 
dozens of professional journals dealing with the 
various fields of medical practice which are con- 
tributed to and edited by practicing members of 
the medical profession. These journals cover every 
facet of medical science and art and range in scope 
from fundamental research, somewhat removed 
from but basic to the practice of medicine, to re- 
ports of new techniques and new methods cur- 
rently developed in the medical profession. In 
addition to these publications, many articles on 
medical topics find their way into popular maga- 
zines. 
Consideration of the Audience 

It is very important to know the particular 
audience for which you are writing. Last night 
there was considerable criticism of the paper re- 
viewed by the group I sat in on. It was criticized 
on the assumption that it had been written for 
professional occupational therapists. I read the 
paper myself and, being a layman as far as occu- 
pational therapy is concerned, I found it an in- 
teresting and stimulating paper. It obviously was 
not written as part of a research for a professional 
journal. Because of the human interest in it and 
because of the style of the writing, the first sentence 
intrigued me and made me want to go ahead and 
read. I think the evaluation of that paper should 
have been in terms of what its purpose was and 
what its audience was supposed to be. The purpose 
may be to pass on some information from one 
person to another, or the purpose may be to get 
somebody to do something. The language would 
differ considerably depending on whether you are 
merely passing on the results of some research, 
some activity you have carried on and want people 
to know about, or whether you are persuading the 
reader to do something. The first job, before you 
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write a paper, is to define the purpose of it; the 
second is to determine the level of the audience. 
Research 

Some of you have indicated the importance 
which you feel research activities have for occu- 
pational therapy in the next few years. I also think 
that research in occupational therapy is of vital 
importance to professional writing and to the 
maturity of your profession. Only by research can 
you really answer some of the questions which, for 
instance, were covered in the papers the various 
groups studied last night. That, I think, follows 
the history of every profession. Occupational 
therapy has been in existence for many years, but 
it has much to learn in the future from its own 
research and investigation, and that research is 
basic to a good deal of professional writing which 
you as members of the profession will do. 

Another reason to carry on research and to 
write about that research is to benefit the general 
public. We see today a clear example of an edu- 
cational need, growing out of the war. Many of 
us feel confused about atomic energy and atomic 
fission. We do not know how an atom splits; 
most of us have not studied physics to that point. 
The secrecy that surrounds the whole atomic de- 
velopment has bothered us also. The physical 
scientists have recognized that problem and some 
of them have tried to do something about it in 
terms of their obligation to the general public to 
dispel doubts and fears. 

Public Relations 


Professional writing is not only important to the 
individual growth of the person doing the writing 
and to the education of his colleagues in the pro- 
fession, but it is also important to the general wel- 
fare of the profession in its social environment. 

A profession’s contact with society is most im- 
mediate in the relation between practicing mem- 
bers of the profession and those persons who are 
profited and helped by the practice of the profes- 
sion. However, no patient, in his role as patient, 
sees the work of a profession in its entirety. He 
sees it only as it relates to his own life and his own 
problems. Yet a profession cannot exist and 
prosper unless its total activity is recognized, 
understood, appreciated and supported by the 
society in which it exists. For this reason one of 
the audiences toward which all professions should 
direct their ideas is the general public. Good pub- 
lic relations are essential to the success of any 
profession. The amount of time, money, and at- 
tention devoted to public relations by amost every 
organized group in modern society today is tre- 
mendous. In competition for the attention of the 
general public and for its financial support, both 
public and private groups of every kind ate seek- 
ing the favor of society as a whole. Therefore, 
every profession must have its advocates writing 
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articles for the daily journals and monthly maga- 
zines which go to the general public and writing 
books for popular consumption. 
Financial Resources 

One of the problems, of course, in producing 
literature is to find the financial resources for its 
printing and publishing. Sometimes a professional 
book or professional journal is financially self- 
supporting. Sometimes a generous donor must be 
found who believes in the value of professional 
literature and is willing to subsidize its cost. The 
problem of finding such donors is not easy. The 
first prerequisite for significant growth in profes- 
sional literature is the recognition on the part of 
the profession itself of the value of such literature. 
Philanthropists, both those in charge of private 
funds and those administering public budgets, are 
not apt to allocate funds until there is an actual 
demand, a realization of the importance that pro- 
fessional literature has for the improvement of the 
profession, and an enthusiasm for the project on 
the part of those requesting the funds. When the 
members of the profession are burning with the 
desire to put down in writing their current thoughts 
in an intelligent fashion and when they feel a great 
need for publishing and distributing these thoughts, 
adequate financial help is far easier to obtain. 

Suggestions To Occupational Therapists 


I am much impressed with the sincerity, ability 
and determination of occupational therapists. I 
have attended many conventions and in almost 
all it was pretty definitely understood that the 
major part of the convention was not to be spent 
on anything to do with the association or the pro- 
fession. Certainly your plan of holding a conven- 
tion and an Institute at the same meeting is un- 
usual. I do not know of any other profession which 
has taken so seriously the idea that you have had 
for your own Institute—to sit down and go over 
methodically and intelligently every aspect of pro- 
fessional writing. I want to congratulate you on 
this Institute. It sets a good example. If you carry 
out your goals and hopes, you may be able to avoid 
the mistakes that other professions have made in 
the past and accomplish in a few years what it has 
taken them generations to do. I would not be so 
bold as to tell a group of occupational therapists 
about the business of occupational therapy. How- 
ever, in conclusion I should like to offer one sug- 
gestion to you. Not only as a means of clarifying 
your ideas and your perspectives and your points 
of view but also as an antidote to the monotony of 
daily routine, it would perhaps be good occupa- 
tional therapy for occupational therapists to take 
time off to write more articles and more books 
about what they are doing and thus build up a 
library of occupational therapy literature which 
will reflect the rapidly growing maturity of this 
profession. 
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Last night we learned how hard it is to write, 
how easy it is to criticize something someone else 
has written. Although most of the papers which 
were submitted for your criticism were not written 
by beginners but by people who had written some- 
thing before for an occupational therapy magazine, 
the time in which they had to write their papers 
and the limitations which were set upon them were 
of such a nature that their efforts were more subject 
to criticism than might otherwise have been the 
case. We also learned in the Evaluation Session 
how much easier it is to criticize when you have an 
outline for evaluation. Techniques were used last 
night which are used sometimes with patients and 
other groups. If you want to get certain patients or 
people to talk, you may stimulate participation by 
saying something a little controversial. Not: 
“What's wrong about this?” but rather: “What's 
long about it?” In other words, be specific in the 
words you use to stimulate conversation. 


You may remember that I passed from group 
to group last night. I was pleased to see the 
restraint used by leaders in keeping their groups 
from diving right into the therapy part of the 
paper and in discussing the literary features first 
as they were asked to do. After the meeting last 
night, each leader came to a central table to 
present the ideas offered by her group. They 
came up with about thirty-five suggestions, some 
of which we will discuss in a few minutes. 

We learned that it is possible to be hyper- 
critical We can never be too critical but we 
can be hypercritical. In other words, we may use 
words of criticism which are too strong and in 
their strength detract from the value of the entire 
critique by eradicating the thoughts that have 
gone before or will come after. We must, in 
criticizing, differentiate between fact and our per- 
sonal opinion about something. We must differ- 
entiate between the art of writing and the content 
of the writing. In a free country we must allow 
latitude of thinking. Disagree, if that is your 
conviction, but do not condemn without trial by 
jury. 

Among the many points brought up in the 
Evaluation Clinic was one that an occupational 
therapist should write about her own field, not, 
as one did, about social service. It was also 
believed that things must be labeled properly; 
the use of words must be accurate and if possible 
explicit. Dictionaries should be consulted not 
only to make the meaning clear to the reader 
but more important, to the writer. We found in 
many instances that things were labeled conclu- 
sions which were not conclusions but were merely 
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the end of the paper. It is true that the word 
“conclusion” means end, but the two meanings 
were often used interchangeably. At the end of 
a paper you may say, “The End,” but do not call 
something a conclusion just because it happens 
to be the last paragraph. 


Do not try to test the knowledge of your 
reader; try to give knowledge to your reader. It 
is important to have one thing lead to another, 
a bridge, as it is called in radio. So many papers 
had no continuity. Many papers did not make 
a point; they did not say anything. When you 
write a paper, make a point and get to the point. 
Some papers did not get to the point until about 
the last line. Use positive statements even about 
negative things. So many of the thoughts ex- 
pressed in the papers were of a negative and in- 
conclusive nature. Remember that there are two 
sides to every question and you must admit the 
existence of the other side even though you 
disagree with it wholeheartedly. 


Alarmingly many of the papers were not writ- 
ten in the native language; they did not follow 
the rules of the English language. There were 
sentences that just did not end. They drifted on 
and on without verbs or predicate. A sentence 
must have a subject, a verb and a predicate and 
all three must be related in scientific writing. When 
you write for other purposes, you may experiment, 
but in scientific writing you must have an orderli- 
ness of presentation to show that you have an 
orderliness of thinking. 


Use a minimum of colloquialisms; they are 
all right in certain types of writing but in a 
scientific paper they should be kept to a minimum. 

Avoid abbreviations. If you have pride in your 
profession and in your paper, do not call yourself 
an O. T. but an occupational therapist; spell it 
out. If the magazine cannot afford to give you 
that much room to spell out what you are, it is 
not a very good magazine. Similarly, do not use 
Tbe. as an abbreviation for tuberculosis; spell it 
out. It is more dignified. Besides, some people 
might not know what Tbc. means. 

There was much talk yesterday about human 
interest and much confusion arose in the minds 
of many. I think that it was the feeling of the 
Evaluation Clinic that a paper should be interest- 
ing but not sentimental. 

Once more it was stressed how important it 
is to have someone else read what you have 
written before you submit it. It is even better 
to have two people read over what you have 
written before you submit it. If possible, talk it 

(Continued on page 182) 
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BROWSING CORNER 


In the Browsing Corner, a comfortable lounge just out- 
side the conference room, tables were arranged with a 
display of reference material pertinent to the Institute. In- 
cluded were the books about which Dr. Hyde talked, pro- 
fessional and medical journals that had articles either writ- 
ten by occupational therapists or relevant to our field, and 
also many popular periodicals carrying articles on re- 
habilitation and other medical themes. 

Reference Books 

The Art of Plain Talk. Rudolf Flesch. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1946. 

The Art of Readable Writing, Rudolf Flesch, New York; 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

The Art of Scientific Investigation. W. 1. B. Beveridge. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950. 

The Author, Publisher, Printer Complex, Robert S. Gill. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1940. 

Elements of Research, Frederick Lamson Whitney. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 

The Gift of Tongues. Margaret Schlauch. New York: 
Viking Press, 1942. 

How to Read Better and Faster. Norman Lewis. 
York: T. W. Crowell Co., 1946. 

How to Write. Stephen Leacock. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1944. 

Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. Donald D. Dur- 
rell. Yonkers on the Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 
1940. 

Interaction Process Analysis. Robert F. Bales. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 

Language in Action. S, 1. Hayakawa. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1941. 

A Manual of Design. Janet K. Smith. New York: Rein- 
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hold 1950. 
A Manual of Style. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. 


Medical Writing — The Technique and the Art. Morris 
Fishbein, M.D. Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 1948. 

Medicine on the March. Marguerite Clark. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1949. 

Methodology of Educational Resezrch, Good, Baar and 
Scates. New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1938. 

Occupational Therapy — Princtples and Practice. William 
Rush Dunton, Jr.. M.D., and Sidney Licht, M.D. 
(ed.). Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1950. 

Occupational Therapy Source Book. Sidney Licht, M.D. 
(ed.). Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1948. 

People im Quandaries. Wendell Johnson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 

Principles of Occupational Therapy. Helen §. Willard, 
B.A., O.T.R., and Clare §. Spackman, M.S., O.T.R. 
(ed.). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 

Professional Writing. Walter S. Campbell. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. 

The Reader Over Your Shoulder. A handbook for Writers 
of English Prose. Robert Graves and Alan Hodge. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 

Science and the Goals of Man. Anatol Rapoport. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

The Scientific Paper. A Handbook for Students and Re- 
search Workers in All Branches of Science. Sam 
Treleace. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1947. 

Secretary’s Handbook. Sarah Augusta Taintor and Kate 
Monroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 

Tyranny of Words. Stuart Chase. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1938. 

Words into Type. Marjorie E. Skillin, Robert M. -Gay. 
New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1942. 

Writing the Feature Article. Walter Steigleman. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
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Periodicals 

Arms Forward—National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 
Park. Ave., Suite 7G, New York 17, N.Y. 

A.D.A. Forecast—American Diabetes Association, Inc., 11 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Heart Journal—C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences—Lea & Fabiger, 
Publishers, 600 Washington Square, Phinadelphia 6, 
Pa. 

American Journal of Nursing—American Nurses Associa- 
tion, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

American Journal of Occupational Therapy—American 
Occupational Therapy Association, 3514 N, Oakland 
Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

American Journal of Psychiatry—American Psychiatric 
Association, Calarence B. Farrar, Editor, 113 St. 
Clair Ave., West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

A.P.A. Mental Hospital Service Bulletin—American Psy- 
chiatric Association, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Archives of Physical Medicine—American Congress of 
Physical Medicine, 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
2, 

Braces Today—Physicians’ Record Co., Publishers, 161 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Bulletin of the Australian Association of Occupational 
Therapists. 

Caliper—Canadian Paraplegic Association, 153 Lyndhurst 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Camping Magazine—Galloway Publishing Co., 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 

Canadian Journal of Occupational Therapy—Canadian 
Association of Occupational Therapy, 331 Bloor St., 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. . 

Cancer News—American Cancer Society, Inc., 47 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N.Y. 

Career for Hands .. . and Hearts—Seventcen, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Cerebral Palsy Review—2400 Jardine Drive, Wichita 14, 
Kansas. 

Charm—575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography—Child 
Development Publications, Fayerweather Hall East, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 

Conference Bulletin—National Conference of Social 
Work, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Courage—Fraternity of the Wooden Leg, Inc., 600 South 
Oak St., Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 

Crippled Child—National Society for Crippled Children 

and Adults, Inc., 11 South La Calle St., Chicago 3, Il. 

Diplomate—National Board of Medical Examiners, 225 
South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Glamour—420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Guideposts to Mental Health—Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, Governor Alfred E. Smith State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N.Y. 

Handweaver and Craftsman—246 Fifth Ave., New York 
1, 

Hearing News—American Hearing Society, 817 Four- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Journal of Allergy—C. V. Mosby Co., 320 Washington 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Journal of the American Medical Association—535 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Til. 

Journal of the Association for Physical and Mental Re- 
habilitation—Everett M. Sanders, Editor, Kennedy 
V.A. Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Journal of Exceptional Children—tInternational Council 


For Exceptional Children, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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From the President 


During the last 
six years we have 
traveled this 
country from 
coast to coast to 
meet together. 
From Southern 
California to 
New York, next 
me to the Canadian 

| Border in De- 
troit, then 
trekked West 
again to Colo- 
rado, last year to 
New England at 
Wentworth by 
the Sea. Here to 
Wisconsin we've 
come again for 
the third time on 
the 35th anniversary of the American Occupational 
Therapy Association. 

From the inspiration of the “Dynamic Forces in 
Occupational Therapy” we reached toward the 
“Peaks for Tomorrow” which are now those of 
yesterday. From there we leveled off to “Practical 
Horizons” in New Hampshire and are now ready 
to traverse the route of “Guide Posts for Growth 
in Occupational Therapy.” 

The routes from Wisconsin are many for O.T.’s. 
Opportunity lies in every direction so it may be 
well to reflect briefly on the territory already 
covered before choosing our next direction. 

There has been significant professional growth 
in these years but the pace has become faster, and_ 
it seems wise to check our speedometer as well as 
the mileage in terms of accomplishment. 

Statistics show we have advanced educationally 
with an increase of eight new accredited courses in 
occupational therapy to a total of twenty-five. 

However, during the same period the increase in 
membership in this association is not impressive. 
In my first address to you as president, five years 
ago, I reported an increase of 400 new members in 
that one year. This proved to be a false rise oc- 
casioned by the large number of therapists trained 
through the War Emergency Courses. The total 
active membership in 1947 was recorded as 2,909. 
Our recent compilation of active members now 
shows a total of 3,000, which is actually an addi- 
tion of slightly less than 100 in five years. Another 
600 occupational therapists are accounted for by 
registration maintained continuously by those no 
longer active in the field. 

It is estimated that our twenty-five schools gradu- 
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ate approximately 500 therapists yearly. By simple 
deduction then, it appears that the attrition has 
been 1,800 qualified therapists in this period of 
six years. Startling, isn’t it! You can, therefore, 
readily see that we just barely maintain our strength 
in manpower. This strength is not sufficient to 
supply the demand for our services. Let us hope 
that the “Guide Posts” can show us the way to 
improve this situation. To do this is the first and 
most essential need for “Growth.” We realize that 
this same personnel shortage exists in all of the 
allied medical professional groups, each struggling 
to recruit the same young candidates for training. 

Nevertheless, this condition places added respon- 
sibility on our association and on each individual 
therapist actively engaged in occupational therapy. 
The question which arises is how much added re- 
sponsibility can each therapist take in the way of 
creating or stimulating interests, or give in the way 
of additional service in occupational therapy? 
Theoretically we have held the line but practically 
it has not been lengthened very far. 


In that same message five years ago we touched 
upon the “rising costs” of maintaining our profes- 
sional interests through the national office. In each 
successive year it has continued to rise, or should 
I more accurately say, these costs have spiraled. 
Scarcely any budget plan presented to you by our 
treasurer could balance out a year later. 

Regardless of such disturbing factors your as- 
sociation has broadened its scope of participation 
in public and professional relations far beyond 
reasonable expectations. This was done chiefly by 
virtue of the intense interest, capability and persist- 
ent endeavor of your executive directors and educa- 
tional field secretary. It seems that we constantly 
struggle toward higher goals becoming anxious 
lest we fall short of our obligations. In retrospect, 
I would like to enumerate some of the commend- 
able accomplishments of your national office as 
well as the work of the standing and special com- 
mittees. 

Your association can point with pride to the 
success and solvency of your American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy. With the confidence of 
the inexperienced, our magazine was established 
in 1947 and has grown steadily stronger to stand 
on its own feet under the able management of our 
gracious and capable editor. You will remember 
that Mrs. Murphy played a dual role as editor and 
permanent conference chairman until two years 
ago. 

As an outgrowth of the advertising in our 
Journal and Yearbook has stemmed the fine and 
important commercial exhibits conducted by the 
permanent conference committee in connection 
with the annual meeting. To expedite the negotia- 
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tions for this increasing enterprise the national 
office set up standard operating procedures for this 
committee which assure a continuity of smooth 
function both for the exhibitors and the local con- 
ference committees in planning. Standard oper- 
ating procedures have likewise been established 
for the nominating committee and the compilation 
of the Yearbook. 


The professional exhibit of the association has 
done yeoman duty and is still usable and available. 
However, we must look to more extensive and new 
material to meet the growing demand for presenta- 
tion of occupational therapy, particularly among 
professional and scientific groups. 

The matter of recruitment and public relations 
has been widely discussed with emphasis on dire 
need of financial and professional assistance. Re- 
peated efforts have failed to produce a chairman for 
this committee during the year. Nevertheless, the 
impetus of the previous chairman, the enthusiasm 
of the co-chairman and the state groups have 
carried through admirably. To aid them in their 
efforts the National Office has provided brochures 
of vocational guidance manuals and literature. The 
film strips have had wide circulation and have 
proven to be very helpful. The matter of licensing 
was extensively studied and several state groups 
were thereby significantly aided in their local prob- 
lems. Many questions for other groups were satis- 
factorily met as a result of this work. 


Opportunity for international participation as an 
association has been developed through establish- 
ment of the International Association of Occupa- 
tional Therapists. Miss Clare Spackman and Miss 
Helen Willard represented this association at the 
April meeting in London, at which Miss Spackman 
was elected secretary. Miss West represented our 
Association at the London Conference of Occupa- 
tional Therapy a year ago. 

From the education office has emanated these 
very familiar projects: The Student Clinical Train- 
ing Report which will face its evaluation during 
this conference, The Performance Reports, The 
Directors Guide for Clinical Training and The 
Manual for Occupational Therapy Students in 
Training. The research project on Student Selec- 
tion Instruments under the Grant Foundation 
funds is currently in process. 

Without question the very vital business of our 
registration holds precedent over all others in our 
education office. The vision and foresight which 
brought this valuable professional instrument into 
being is to be highly commended. Here I must 
caution you as members that the registration exam- 
ination must be guarded and maintained by our 
association at all costs and against all odds. There 
may from time to time be difference of opinion 
concerning form and content but such instances or 
criticisms may be adjusted through committee 
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study and advisory professional counsel. The policy 
of independent maintenance of O.T. registration 
must remain intact. 

A small beginning has been made and you have 
had recent reports of the plan for handling scholar- 
ship funds through the national office. Donations 
from individuals and the state groups have been 
set aside for scholarships to worthy students. The 
processing of applications has been carefully and 
impartially conducted through the schools furnish- 
ing pertinent data. One of our commercial ex- 
hibitors has donated funds for scholarship purposes 
and we are hoping through this and other channels 
to expand resources for assisting students to become 
qualified as occupational therapists. A few graduate 
study opportunities have been made available to 
registered occupational therapists. I would express 
gratitude to the three schools who were able to 
offer advanced standing courses to degree students 
in some of the specialized areas working with oc- 
cupational therapy in rehabilitation programs. It 
is felt that this plan has helped to alleviate some 
of the stress of personnel shortage as well as the 
strain of conflict in service to patients. 

There are many more outstanding examples of 
attainment brought about through the cooperative 
effort of individual members, or the cooperative 
function of committees with the national office 
professional staff. By and large the team work has 
been a joy to experience. 

To further relate these advancements would be 
to emphasize the value of the reports from our 
outstanding committee chairmen. 

May I take occasion now to pay tribute to them, 
to our national office staff, and to every member 
of the association. I wish to thank you sincerely 
for your staunch and generous support of me as 
your president during the last six years. You have 
been most patient and understanding. For me it 
has been a happy, rich, and valuable experience. 
The confidence which you place in your officers 
and staff is truly an inspiration. This cooperation 
and the untiring service of the members of the 
Board of Management, the committees, and the 
House of Delegates is nourishment to your national 
office. 

Much has been done, there is much more to do. 
There are greater goals to strive for. There will be 
obstacles in the path, and grave professional prob- 
lems to solve, but none so great that the united 
efforts of all occupational therapists cannot over- 
come. 

Each one of these conferences contributes im- 
portantly to our concept of the needs of our pro- 
fession in the service of the patient. If we carefully 
watch each “Guide Post” as we reach it the 
“Growth” will be assured. 


Winifred C. Kahmann, O.T.R. 
President. 
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Skills 
(Continued from page 145) 


velops them. You can read an Emerson essay by 
just going from one topic sentence to the next. 
You cannot get the development of detail, the 


reasoning and the delight, but you can get the 
plan. 


You have heard about people with photographic 
minds who can turn pages and can read them from 
memory long after. I have been hunting for one all 
my life. It always seems that he is far away or dead. 
If you know anybody who is a photographic reader, 
let me know! I should like to study one because I 
have a general feeling that the study of outstand- 
ing performance will give us many clues as to 
how to pass the skill to others. 


Another type of professional reading that you 
have to do is to handle correspondence, and this is 
a tough one. The people who do this best appar- 
ently read a letter quickly to underline the essen- 
tial idea about which they have to do something. 
Sometimes you are on the second page of a letter 
before the writer says anything, but when the idea 
is located you can respond to it. Sometimes you 
will skim to see whether to refer the letter to some- 
one or to drop it in the circular file under the desk. 
Skimming is required for annual reports, circulars, 
advertising materials and government agency 
revelations. My practice, when the pile gets so 
high that I cannot see the person on the other side 
of the desk, is to arrange a table and a wastebasket 
and with a sort of sweeping motion dispose of these 
letters. Some go to the wastebasket, some are sent 
to other people and some are kept, usually to 
start the next pile. 


One of the ways of speeding up your reading 
is to buy the simple books on speeded reading. 
Norman Lewis’ How to Read Better and Faster 
or Pitkins’ The Art of Rapid Reading are useful. 
These give timed passages which enable you to 
keep track of your speed in words per minte. That 
will speed you up. How about the fancy reading 
boards, rate controllers and reading films? They 
will speed you up too. The reading gadgets are 
helpful. If you want to make some money, go to a 
town where there is no adult reading clinic, buy 
yourself a few gadgets, charge $5 an hour and let 
the businessmen come in. You will do all right. 
The more elaborate your devices, the more you can 
charge! But speed is very easy to gain. All you 
have to do is to plot a record of speed. Test your- 
self once a day for ten days and your speed will 
improve. If your reading is deficient because of 
faulty mechanical habits, if you are a person with 
sub-vocal speech when you read silently, if you 
find yourself using your. lips when you read, why, 
then you do need the gadgets. ; 

There are many reasons for faulty intake of ideas. 
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One is chronic inattention. You find yourself read- 
ing along and suddenly wake up to the fact your 
mind left off a few paragraphs back. So you go 
back to where your mind left off and take up there. 
The correction for that is to get some sleep or 
marry the man! Taking notes will also help. An- 
other difficulty may be that the reading is full of 
generalizations or difficult vocabulary. The remedy 
is to choose a better book! 

There are many ways to improve recall. The 
best way is to talk about what you have read. But 
you can practice recall by yourself. Make a quick 
outline or brief notes as you read, cover the outline, 
and see if you can tell the story. Then uncover the 
outline to check yourself. Do that a few times and 
you will find your recall has improved. 

Thinking While Reading 

My final section deals with the higher mental 
processes in reading. It is the art of thinking while 
reading and is as teachable as typewriting. Experi- 
mentally we find that people can learn elaborative 
thinking of many types through direct instruction. 
Critical thinking in its various phases can also be 
taught through direct instruction in reading. 
People can learn organization, classification and 
subordination of ideas through direct instruction 
in reading. It is interesting that none of these 
types of thinking skills correlate highly with in- 
telligence as we measure it. However, specific 
exercises for developing these skills are only in 
the experimental stage. 


Twenty-five Books 
(Continued from page 150) 
summary and this will confirm whether or not the 
article is one which needs reading. In this way, not 
one or a half-dozen, but scores of journals can be 
scanned rapidly. 
Summary and Conclusions 

I hope you can see now how this list of books 
ties together. The extent to which they express 
man’s need for creativity, the value of man’s ex- 
pressiveness on the one hand and on the other an 
understanding of the blocks which interfere with 
his expressiveness—that is one theme that runs 
through the list. There is also the theme of the 
occupational therapy department’s having a role in 
the institution much broader than some occupa- 
tional therapists have envisioned it. It is difficult 
for me to conceive of anything happening in the 
hospital along the lines of cultural and social ex- 
pressiveness in which the occupational therapist 
should not be one of the prime movers. To take 
this position, however, means that the occupational 
therapist, although she cannot be a specialist in 
each one of the fields we have mentioned, must 
have sufficient acquaintance with the fundamentals 
so that she does not feel lost. 

The occupational therapy department has an im- 
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portant challenge to meet if it is to become the 
social center of the hospital and apply the basic 
principles of human relations to its work. This 
challenge can be met if scientific understanding re- 
places missionary zeal as the background of occu- 
pational therapy. If there is a growing recognition 
of the dynamics of personal expressiveness and the 
value of group therapy, this can be achieved. 


The Twenty-five Books 


. “You and Music by Christian Darnton. N. Y., Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1946 

. The Borzoi Book of Modern Dance by Margaret 
Lloyd. N.Y., A.A. Knopf, 1949 


. An Actor Prepares by Constantin Stanislovski. N.Y., 
Theatre Arts, Inc., 1936 

. Psychodrama by J. L. Moreno, N.Y., Beacon House, 
1946 


. Painting as a Pastime by Winston S. Churchill. N.Y., 
Whittlesey House, 1950 

. The Natural Way to Draw by Kimon Nicolaides. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941 

. The Psychoanalyst and the Artist by Daniel E. Schnei- 
der. N.Y., Farrar, Straus, 1950 

. Psychodiagnostics by Herman Rorschach. N.Y., Grune 
& Stratton, 1942 


. Cliff Edge by Eithne Tabor. N.Y., Sheed, 1950 


. Clinical Sonnets by Merrill Moore. N.Y., Twayne 
Pub., Inc., 1950 
. The Mesh by Lucie Marchal, N.Y., D. Appleton- 
Century 
lla. Strange Woman by Ben Ames Williams 
11b. The Tormented by Theodore Pratt 
lle. The Disappearance by Philip Wylie 
11d. The Generation of Vipers by Philip Wylie 
lle. Opus 21 by Philip Wylie 
11f. Two Adolescents by Alberto Moravia 
. Kon-Tiki by Thor Heyerdahl. Chicago, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., 1950 
. Peace of Mind by Joshua L. Liebman. N.Y., Simon 
& Schuster, 1946 
. The Ethics of Ambiguity by Simone de Beauvoir. 
N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1948 
. Study of Man by Ralph Linton. N.Y., D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. 
15a. From the South Seas by Margaret Mead. N.Y., 
William Morrow & Co., 1939 
15b. Patterns of Culture by Ruth Benedict. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934 
15c. Psychological Frontiers of Society by Abram 
Kardiner, N.Y., Col. Univ. Press, 1945 
15d. Social Structure by George P. Murdock. N.Y., 
MacMillan Co., 1949 
. Explorations in Altruistic Love and Behavior by 
Pitrim Sorokin. Boston, Beacon Press, 1950 
. Essays in Sociological Theory, Pure and Applied by 
Talcott Parsons. Free Press, 1951 
. The World Next Door by Fritz Peters. N.Y., Farrar 
Straus & Co., 1949 
. My Six Convicts by Donald Wilson. N.Y., Rinehart, 
1951 
. Occupational Therappy Source Book by Sidney Licht. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1948 
. Facts and Theories of Psychoanalysis by Ives Hen- 
drick. N.Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1934 
. Dementia Praecox or the Group of Schizophrenias by 
Eugene Bleuler, N.Y., Univ. Press 
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. Analytical Group Psychotherapy by S. R. Slavson. 
N.Y., Col. Univ. Press, 1950 

. The Nature and Direction of Psychiatric Nursing by 
Theresa G. Muller. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1950 

. Nursing for the Future by Esther Lucile Brown. N.Y,,. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1948 


Journal Club 
(Continued from page 153) 

The third important thing, and to the student 
often the biggest hurdle, is the actual presentation 
of the article. The early orientation phase of the 
journal club should cover those points of public 
speaking which help to put a person at ease. Since 
the character and attitude of the audience con- 
tribute to a speaker’s state of mind, there should 
be early discussion of audience manners, the art 
of listening with the mind and constructive ques- 
tioning by the audience. The attiude of a 
friendly cooperative venture, emphasized and 
strengthened from early meetings, will contribute 
to the success of individual student speakers. In 
general, class discussion following presentation of 
an abstract should be confined to the subject of 
the article. Discussion of individual faults of pres- 
entation is best accomplished in individual con- 
ferences. General discussions of common faults 
as well as good points, held at intervals as they 
are needed, serve to emphasize the things which 
have been covered in the orientation period. It 
should be made perfectly clear from the begin- 
ning that perfection is mot expected. The journal 
club is a laboratory for the exchange and expan- 
sion of ideas and knowledge; and in the process 
of this exchange and expansion the student ac- 
quires experience which is valuable in the develop- 
ment of his professional maturity. And now just 
one more point upon which I do feel strongly: 
grades should form no part of a journal club. 
The student should not feel that a grade depends 
upon what he does. 


(The editors regret that lack of space does not 
permit printing the abstract of a general article pre- 
sented by Miss Priscilla Alden, student at the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy, and the 
investigative report by Mr. James Mason, student 


at Richmond Professional Institute. Following 
these student studies, Dr. Duvall made the follow- 
ing comments.) 


In organizing a class journal club, I judge the 
size of the class, block out the number of weeks 
that I am to have the students, set up dates for 
them to appear, and then let each select at the 
date on which he or she will present an abstract. 
We had 35 students last year for one semester, 
meeting one hour a week. That meant that 35 
people could not all report and so we paired the 
students. Two prepared each paper; that is, they 
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did the library work together and perhaps one 
wrote the paper and the other presented it. 

As I indicated in my introduction, I take maybe 
two meetings, maybe four (depending entirely on 
how much time I have in the whole term) for 
discussion of what an abstract is and how to read 
professional literature. I may have to teach them 
what Miss Lewis told you today, that is, how to 
use the library and how to look for articles. I may 
need to go over some of the public speaking essen- 
tials: how to be at ease, how to be clear. Enuncia- 
tion is usually one of the first things that must be 
dealt with; also how to write an abstract. And 
may I say it is not so much how to write an ab- 
stract as how to write, period. Writing is difficult, 
but I think, as Dr. Durrell said this morning, the 
best way to read is to read, and the best way to write 
is to write. That is one of the advantages of the 
journal club—the student does write, and he is not 
writing for grades. 

Grading is one of the things we must have as a 
measuring rod, and nobody knows that better than 
I do since I am interested in and have done a good 
bit of testing. However, you should remove from 
the student all possible pressure and do everything 
you can to help him to learn to like this. He 
should not have to worry about passing or about 
being judged primarily for a grade. Do not expect 
perfection. 

My chief suggestion to all students is that a 
critical abstract is more than a resume. Anybody 
can pick up an article and write a brief resume, but 
journal club presentations should be critical ab- 
stracts. Let us take electromyography, for evample. 
Someone may give a paper, say by Dr. Watkins. 
Someone in the audience gets up and says, “Dr. 
So and So over in another town has found things 
quite different from what you have reported in Dr. 
Watkins’ study.” Now the person giving the paper 
in a journal club should have read as much as pos- 
sible in that area. This does not mean necessarily 
completely and comprehensively, but at least 
enough to know what current thinking is on the 
subject and to be able to conduct and answer 
questions from the audience. 


Student participation in a journal club depends 
on what time you have and how big your club is. 
My journal club for next year is to be 17 students 
instead of 35 and it is to run two semesters instead 
of one. The students are going to write more 
papers. Each one will have a chance to get up at 
least twice, if not more than that. I expect the 
students to ask questions of the speaker on the 
paper presented. They do not write just one paper 
and then sit back and take a rest and think they 
are finished for the semester. During the class 
period they participate. It is the job of the person 
directing the journal club to stimulate the audience 
to ask questions. In the beginning of this question 
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period today you were not asking questions, and 
now you are. The leader has to help a group of 
students who are usually more hesitant in question- 
ing than you people might be. To begin with, the 
student sitting in the audience may think: “I am 
going to get up there next week or in two weeks. 
I hope to heaven nobody asks me any questions, 
and I certainly am not going to ask my friends any 
questions.” The leader must overcome this. 


Techniques 
(Continued from page 154) 


of your journal achieves this so well that I should 
like to call it to your attention. It is called “The 
Integration of Occupational and Recreational 
Therapy in the Residential Psychiatric Treatment 
of Children.” The article interested me because it 
used the case-history technique of dealing with a 
little girl’s problems. She became a living, warm 
creation to me instead of just a theoretical applica- 
tion. (Going back to our remarks on jargon for a 
moment, I wish that the authors of this fine article 
could have found a word to replace that much- 
used workhorse of the social sciences, integration. ) 
If you want your writing read with interest by the 
general public or even by your fellow occupational 
therapists, I urge you to remember that we are first 
and above all human and we enjoy reading about 
human experiences. The more you abstract away 
from human experiences, the more difficult the 
readability. We cannot get too far away from our- 
selves! 


Consideration of Reader 


My fifth point is simply this: You have to 
decide when you sit down to write a piece whether 
you want the reader as a partner or whether you 
want him as a student or disciple or someone who 
reads you in awe. This underlying philosophy will 
reflect itself in your finished product, so make up 
your mind before you begin your work. 

Now I should like to summarize for you the 
studies of Dr. Rudolf Flesch, who has done such 
interesting work in the area of readability and 
plain talk. It can help all of you in achieving the 
points I have enumerated. First of all, Dr. Flesch 
does not present his formula as a magic tool or 
key to journalistic success. His method rests 
largely on the study and treatment of sentences, 
because he believes that language consists of sen- 
tences rather than words. By reading a great mass 
of literature, Flesch evolved a set of standards for 
writing plain sentences. 


The Flesch formula measures readability in four 
ways: 


1. Length of the average word. 
2. Length of the average sentence. 
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3. Percentage of words with human interest. 
4. Percentage of sentences with human interest. 


Semantics 


It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
ease of communication can be achieved only by 
such methods as the Flesch formula, which strives 
for simplicity in writing. I feel that the knowledge 
of semantics is equally valuable. We live in two 
worlds at all times, the semanticists say. One is 
the world of words and the other is the world of 
not-words. If you doubt this for a moment, if you 
doubt that the word is not the thing, try keeping 
warm this winter by wearing the word coat. Lan- 
guage, says Professor Irving Lee, has maximum 
usefulness when “it properly corresponds to what 
it is supposed to represent.” When the world of 
words and the world of not-words do not corres- 
pond, your chance of communicating with your 
partner is very remote. Words and facts must cor- 
respond if the words are to be understood cor- 
rectly as a substitute for the facts. It is necessary, 
moreover, to realize that single words have 
multiple meanings. 


Clarification 


The writer’s job, it seems to me, is double: (1) 
to avoid being confused himself, and (2) to avoid 
passing his confusion to his reader or to avoid con- 
fusing his reader by not representing his ideas ac- 
curately through words. The words the writer 
uses may not necessarily convey the meanings he 
allots to them. To be sure that they do—or at least 
to do what he can to assure that they do—the 
writer should explain what meaning he has for 
words that may be confused. 


It is a dangerous presumption to assume that 
words have only certain fixed ways of being used 
and that other persons who read an article have 
the same meanings in their minds that the writer 
may have in his. Almost any conversation will 
illustrate this. 


“I love fish,” says the first man. In his mind is 
a beautiful tropical specimen in an aquarium tank. 


“So do I,” says the second man, and his mental 
picture is of a steaming plate of boiled schrod or 
broiled trout with a glass of dry wine beside it. 


The writer needs, then, to throw into his manu- 
script examples which will explain what non- 
verbal image the writer expects his reader to have 
upon seeing a certain word or group of word. The 
writer should ask himself: “What do I represent 
by these terms?” The reader will ask: “What does 
he represent by these terms?” When they most 
nearly coincide, communication improves. Then 
writer and reader are partners, and the act of writ- 
ing has served a clarifying function. 
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Scientific Paper 
(Continued from page 157) 


have not understood well enough to integrate into 
your article. 
Title 

The title is very important. Dr. Joshua Lieb- 
man wrote a book called Peace of Mind. The book 
sold many copies on its title alone. There are 
people who feel that possession of the book will 
give them peace of mind. The title of a scientific 
article is also important. Unless the title is well- 
chosen, people will not be attracted to the article 
or be disappointed if they are. Do not make the 
title too long. Say it in English and tell just enough 
of a story so that people will read further. Here is 
an example of a poor title taken from a certain 
journal of occupational therapy five or six years 
ago: “The Value of the Prosthetic Training Pro- 
gram at McCloskey General Hospital as an Aid to 
Amputees in Developing Confidence and Ability 
in Their Return to Civilian Life.” Do you have to 
read that article? The whole article is in the 
title. It could have been “Prosthetic Training 
Program for Military Amputees.” Here is another 
from an occupational therapy journal: “Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Where, How, Why?” In a journal 
published during a period of twenty-five years 
with the label “Occupational Therapy,” such a title 
is very poor. Another title, same year: “Musical 
Magic.” If you want musicians to consider you, 
your work and your literary efforts seriously, you 
will not use such undignified language. One of 
the worst titles I have seen is “Maisie Was a 
Daisy.” How do you expect doctors to think 
seriously of a profession which uses titles of that 
sort? 

Revision 


When you write, be brief. There is a little book 
by a gentleman named Gill who has shown that 
by cutting 28% of the words out of any article, you 
improve it 100%. Whenever you have completed 
an article, go through it and see how many words 
you can drop without changing the meaning. 

It is important, especially at the beginning and 
even latef, to have some trusted friend read your 
article for you. Within the past several years, every 
article I have written has been reviewed by Miss 
Virginia Greenwood, my assistant editor. She reads 
them many times for English usage, content and 
exaggerations. 

The best way to learn to write a scientific paper 
is to read dozens of them. You cannot succeed 
without trying a great many times. Regardless of 
what you think about your ability to write, you owe 
it to yourself and to your profession to try to write 
scientific papers for publication. 
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Illustrating 
(Continued from page 161) 


paper and then used to enhance a line drawing with half 
tones without incurring further expepnse. I might add 
that this technique is not too good for slides. 


Slide 22. Other methods of achieving half-tone effects 
are by crosshatch, stipling and diagonal line. These methods 
are effective if they are not overdone. The novice tends 
to use these techniques too much without care as to their 
placement and frequently causes confusing illustrations. 


For purposes of clarity, use half tones sparingly and define 
areas carefully. 


The techniques that have been discussed are the 
highlights of simple line drawing. Obviously, many 
of the principles you learn for these drawings can 
be carried over to other techniques of illustration. 
For the O.T. who feels inadequately prepared to 
make simple illustrations, there are logical and 
painless methods of learning. If theory is a weak 
point, then an art course or a reliable book can 
get you acquainted with materials and methods. 
If you lack experience, make some drawings. 


In teaching, the use of illustration is limited 
only by the ingenuity of the therapist. Oftentimes 
an illustration can put a thought across where the 
words fail. At Kessler Institute, we have tried 
many methods of illustration and found them to be 
of outstanding value in teaching students and pa- 
tients as well as visitors and professional personnel. 
These techniques of illustration have proved very 


helpful in crossing barriers of language and deaf- 
ness. 


In closing, may I wish you all success in your 
illustrating endeavors. Here is an opportunity to 
bring to a scientific level much material heretofore 
considered on a purely arts and skills level. 


Newspapers 
(Continued from page 170) 


is unfortunate, but it does exist, I am sure you will 
agree. Working with medical people is one of the 
most difficult of all assignments in the press. 


Making the Right Contacts 


There is one more point I wish to make. If you 
are a publicity person for your organization and 
you do have to go to the newspapers and deliver 
material to the editor, you absolutely have to know 
to whom you are talking and why. You have to 
know everybody on every newspaper in town. In 
Boston we have nine daily newspapers. I think no 
other city in the country has as many, but you have 
to know everybody on every single one. If you 
are going to take publicity in to the feature writer 
or the columnist, you have to know him and what 
he does and what he has done. 


This is what happens to me constantly. A press 
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agent or a publicity person will come in and tell 
me the idea for an article about something he is 
interested in. So I do it. About three or four days 
later he says, “Did you ever use that idea I gave 
you?” As it happens, I had it in the paper the day 
before, but this publicity person or press agent has 


not even read it! He has not followed up his own 
publicity. 


Another thing that happens is that someone 
will come to me and say, “Oh, I've got a great 
item for your column,” and he will tell me a little 
bit of a story about a movie star or some other 
typical Winchell stuff. You will be interested to 
know that I don’t use items and I never have in 
the entire time I have run my column. To have 
anybody who obviously knows the city come and 
tell me that he has an item for me is only telling 
me that he has never read me, and there is nothing 
more offensive to a columnist than to tell him 
that you don’t read him. 


People come in to the managing editor and give 
him some little item. You don’t talk to the 
managing editor about an item that small. Go to 
the right man. It is up to you to know who he is. 
You can’t expect people to guide you all over the 
place because they won't do it. In fact, they are 
likely to be just a little sensitive because you don’t 
know where to go. Therefore in presenting pub- 
licity to a newspaper you absolutely have to know 
to whom you are taking it. You have to know all 
about him and you have to know whether his de- 


partment interferes with somebody else’s depart- 
ment. 


For instance, in Boston you all know that the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy runs the 
Morning Musicales. These are famous musical 
events. In addition to handling a review of each 
concert, the papers carry several notices that it 
is coming along, and then the society editor goes 
up and covers the people who are there. So the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy gets a great 
deal of the finest kind of publicity every single 
year, and they don’t have to worry whether they 
will get it or not because it is news. However, 
suppose the press agent for the Boston School came 
in to me and asked, “Say, why don’t you cover our 
concerts once in a while?” I should be enraged 
because I have been covering them for years. He 
has to know this, and he has to see that the ma- 
terial he sends to me does not conflict with what 
he sends to the society editor. You would be 
amazed to know how many people working in the 
publicity medium make these horrible mistakes of 
not knowing what they are doing. 


Well, I have gone on and on. It is an extended, 
difficult field. But it has been a great pleasure to 
speak to you here today and I hope I have not 
shocked you too much. 
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Summary 
(Continued from page 173) 


over. If you cannot talk about it, you can write 
about it to your friends and have them underline 
and comment in imitation of conversation. 


Many people complained that there was not 
time enough for the Institute, for the participation 
of all those in the Institute. There is a very simple 
answer to that: Is there ever time enough for 
anything? How long is enough? It is a recurring 
question. I am sure it will come up again in 
Milwaukee and in Texas. The Institute was to 
get you interested in the subject of writing with 
more intelligence, with more interest, with more 
conviction. You have proven to me that you will 
be better writers, more critical writers, as a result 
of this Institute. The question I wish to leave with 
you is: Will you do what is important for the 
progress of your profession? Will you write? 


Browsing Corner 
(Continued from page 174) 


Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine—C. V. Mosby 
Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Journal of Paraplegia—National Paraplegia Foundation, 
1108 East 48th St., Richmond 24, Viriginia. 

Journal of Pediatrics—C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washing- 
ton Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Journal of Social Psychology—The Journal Press, Carl 
Murchison, Editor, 2 Commercial St., Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Journal of Rehabilitation—National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation, 514-16 Arlington Building, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders—American 
Speech and Hearing Association, 321 Illini Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, II]. 

Journal of Thoracic Surgery—C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Mental Hygiene—National Association for Mental Health, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

Mental Hygiene News—Department of Mental Hygiene, 
Governor Alfred E. Smith State Office Building, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Modern Hospital—Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 
919 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 

National Hookup—Indoor Sports’ Club, Inc., Frank Fay, 
Editor, 2443-a 34th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

OALMA Journal—Orthopedic Appliance & Limb Manu- 
facturers Association, 336 Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Occupational Therapy—Miss C. R. Henson, Editor, 24 
Prothero Gardens, Hendon, London, N.W. 4, England. 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation—Williams and 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

Occupations—National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc., 1424 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Outlookifor the Blind and the Teachers Forum—American 
Fouhdation for the Blind, Inc., 15 West 16th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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Pediatrics—Charles C, Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 East 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Illinois. 

Physical Therapy Review—American Physical Therapy 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Possibilities Unlimited—1515 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 

Ohio. 

Psychosomatic Medicine—American Psychosomatic Society, 
Inc., 551 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Public Health Nursing—National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Recreation—National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Red Cross Magazine—American National Red Crocs, Na- 
tional Headquarters, Washington 13, D.C. 

Saturday Evening Post—Curtis Publishing Co., Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Scottish Journal of Occupational Therapy 

Social Casework—Family Service Association, 192 Lex- 
ington, New York 16, N.Y. 

Standards for Use in Preparing and Evaluating Occupa- 
tional Literature—National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Surgery—C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

These Bear the Torch—Department of Mental Hygiene, 
Governor Alfred E, Smith State Office Building, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Understanding the Child—National Association for Mental 
Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

Valor—American Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Inc., 1370 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 

Voice of the Spastic—Spastics of America, Inc., 3528 East 
Fourteenth, Wichita, Kansas. 

The following periodicals demonstate the popularization 
of an article by Drs. Rovenstine and Wertheim: 

“Therapeutic Nerve Block” by E. A. Rovenstin, M.D. 
and H. M. Wertheim, M.D. (Journal of the American 

Medical Association, Nov. 8, 1941, v 117, pp. 1599-1603). 

“Pain-Control Clinic; New York Doctors Ease Suffering 

by Blocking Off Nerves with Drugs” (Life, October 27, 

1947, pp. 99-102). 

“Anesthesiologist. I. The Cold and Drowsy Humour” 
by Mark Murphy (New Yorker, October 25, 1947, pp. 

36-45). 


RESEARCH AT MELLON INSTITUTE 


According to an announcement by Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, President, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the Multiple Fellowship on Orthopedic Appli- 
ances, sustained there by special grants from the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, will begin its 
sixth year of activities on a materially broadened 
research and development program. During the 
five years in which the Fellowship has been work- 
ing thus far, major attention has been directed at 
the many special design and fabrication problems 
involved primarily in leg, arm and back braces. 
Only in the past year has much study been ac- 
corded to other kinds of mechanical aids for 
crippled and handicapped persons, and to improve- 
ments in the instrument armamentarium of the 
orthopedic surgeon. 
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NEW ARMY CHIEF THERAPIST 


Lieutenant Colonel Helen R. Sheehan, 
W.MS.C., daughter of T. C. Sheehan, Sr., Mayor 
of Hermosa Beach, California, was sworn in as 
chief of the Occupational Therapist Section of the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps Wednesday 
afternoon, June 11, in the office of the Surgeon 
General of the Army. 

Colonel Sheehan succeeds Lieutenant Colonel 
Ruth A. Robinson, who has been assigned to Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital in Denver as chief occupa- 
tional therapist. 

A native of New Britain, Connecticut, Colonel 
Sheehan was graduated with a B.A. Degree from 
Pomona College at Claremont, California, in 1932. 
She later attended the University of California at 
Berkley and completed the occupational therapy 
course at the University of Southern California in 
1945. Her first service with the Army was at 
Hammond General Hospital at Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, later that year. Since 1945 she has been on 
duty at McCornack General Hospital at Pasadena, 
California, Walter Reed Army Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and most recently, at Brooke Army 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


DELEGATES 
DIVISION 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Delegate Reporter: Violet H. Corliss, O.T.R. 

The District of Columbia Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion has held nine meetings during the year 1951-1952. 

The Kabat-Kaiser Institute held open house in October 
and our first meeting consisted of a visit to this institution 
where Dr. Jean J. Vivino gave a clinical presentation. 
Demonstrations of treatment techniques were also given in 
the physical therapy, occupational therapy, and crutch and 
gait-training departments. 

At the second meeting Dr. Arthur Mosiman of the 
Anderson Orthopedic Clinic in Arlington, Virginia, pre- 
sented a talk entitled “Pathological Lesions of Cerebral 
Palsy.” 

In the month of December a dinner meeting was held 
at which Mrs, Steinbarger of the District of Columbia 
Public Library talked about current literature. 

The feature of the January meeting was a motion 
picture showing the treatment of patients at the Kessler 
Institute for Rehabilitation, West Orange, N. J. 

At St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in February Dr. Winfred 
Overholzer, Superintendent, spoke on “Development of 
Occupational Therapy.” Refreshments were served in the 
new occupational therapy clinic. 

The March meeting was entirely a business one with 
some of the business being carried over to the April meet- 
ing. At the latter our speaker was Dr. Charles Cake of 
the Arlington County Health Department and his topic: 
“The Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous.” 

Major event of the year was the fifth annual Tri-State 
Meeting held in June at the Spring Grove State Hospital, 
Catonsville, Md. Our friends in the Maryland Occu- 
pational Therapy Association provided the visitors from 
Virginia Occupational Therapy Association and the District 
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of Columbia Association with a very stimulating program. 

During the morning session Dr, Albert Kurland, Senior 
Psychiatrist at the Hospital spoke on “Psychodrama as an 
Aid to the Psychotherapist.” This was followed by a 
demonstration by Mr. Richard L. Krawiec of the psy- 
chology department. Dr. Robert E. Bennett, Clinical 
Director of New Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, then 
presented his topic, “Psychiatric Team in Action.” 

After a very fine lunch at the hospital the program 
proceeded with “Occupational Therapy with the Amputee 
Child,” Miss Florence M. Stattel, Chief Occupational 
Therapist of the Kessler Institute being the speaker. The 
formal program concluded with “Teaching by Television” 
by Mr. Lynn D. Poole, Director of Public Relations, the 
Johns Hopkins University, producer of “The Johns Hopkins 
Science Review.” 

The day was nicely ended with an open house in the 
occupational therapy department. 

This year as in the past several years our education 
committee, present chairman, Captain Mary Reilly, W.M.S. 
C. (O.T.,) arranged for us to join the physical therapists 
in a lecture series. The course was “Physiology of 
Exercise” and the instructor, Chester Lees, Ph.D., of 
George Washington University. 


OFFICERS 


Miss Mary Beach, O.T.R. 
Vice President.............. Lt. Winifred Louis, O.T.R. 
Treasurer................Mrs, Shirley Wilburn, O.T.R. 
Delegate 


Alternate Delegate....... Mrs. Helen Cromartie, O.T.R. 


MISSOURI 
Delegate Reporter: Agnes F. Rickman, O.T.R. 


There has been a substantial increase in the membership 
of the occupational therapists of Missouri in the past year, 
a number of therapists joining our ranks from other states 
as well as new therapists entering the field. There have 
been eight meetings with an average attendance of about 28. 

In March the medical social workers and the occupational 
therapists held their first joint meeting. The meeting was 
held at the Goodwill Industries where dinner was very 
graciously served. There was a very gratifying attendance- 
at the meeting which was one of the most interesting of 
the year. 

The program consisted of a panel case presentation. Mrs, 
Lucille Schwieder, from the St. Louis Occupational Therapy 
Work Shop, was moderator of the panel; the others par- 
ticipating were a social worker from Washington Univer- 
sity Clinic, a counselor from Goodwill Industries and a 
counselor from the State Vocational Rehabilitation Services. 
The patient, an adolescent girl of low average intelligence 
with a diagnosis of epilepsy, was followed through a three 
year period of care, treatment and training by the various 
agencies, resulting in supervised job placement. 

Mr. Robert Adair, Director of Goodwill Industries, gave 
a brief history of the St. Louis Industry and conducted a 
tour through their very spacious building. 

April 19th and 20th found 12 occupational therapists 
from Missouri in Memphis joining with therapists from: 
Arkansas and Georgia as guests of the Tennessee Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association, The weather was perfect and 
Memphis displayed its spring array of flowering shrubs im 
masses of beautiful color, pink dogwood and multi- 
colored azaleas being most prominent, 

The first meeting was at one o’clock Saturday at the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital. Dr, Alvin J. Ingram, mem- 
ber of the staff of Cambells Clinic and Medical Director of 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, spoke on “Factors Influenc- 
ing a Cerebral Palsy Treatment Program”. The five 
catagories of cerebral palsy were discussed. The type of 
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case treated at the hospital was then qualified and the types 
of achievement tests used were brought out, also the habits 
and confusion caused by mixed handedness and the im- 
portance of determining dominant hand. Dr. Ingram 
spoke of the types of convulsions associated with cerebral 
palsy and the importance of treating these initially. 

Another factor discussed was mental defectivenecs and 
how to determine it correctly. 

The final factor emphasized was emotional disturbances 
pointing out how important were proper parental, physi- 
cian and therapist relationship in speeding treatment. 

Tea was served in the occupational therapy department 
between the two afternoon programs. 

The second meeting was a round table discussion on 
“Developments and Current Practices in Group Therapy 
and Group Dynamics” by staff psychologists of Kennedy 
Hospital. Dr. Alfred B. Mueller, Chief spoke on the 
“History and Importance of Group Therapy”. Dr. Milton 
€. Addington spoke on the “Purpose of Group Dynamics 
and How it is Accomplished”. Dr. Donald C. Winfield ex- 
.plained “Therapeutic Relaxation”, a form of treatment 
instigated at Kennedy Veterans Hospital by Dr. Ernst 
Schmidhofer, Chief of the Psychiatric Service. Therapeutic 
relaxation was defined as self-treatment through physical 
and mental rect, with the major emphasis on the latter. The 
treatment consists first, of a personal interview and explana- 
tion of the theory of relaxation and patient’s reading of the 
pamphlets on theory and treatment procedure. Second, the 
recitation periods when patient listens to recordings of 
positive statements and recites these along with the record- 
ing. Third, definite emphasis placed on patient concentrat- 
ing on statements, especially those applicable to his prob- 
lems. Fourth, a scheduled daily routine including discus- 
sion, recitation and reflection along with occupational 
therapy, manual arts and other classes. 

Dr. Winfield brought out the necessity of positive think- 
ing replacing negative. thoughts and patients’ ability to 
write their own statements for recitation, thus creating 
wholesome, healthful habit patterns that can be used 
throughout his life. 

The therapists were invited to visit Kennedy Hospital 
Sunday morning to see the program in action. Nearly all 
accepted the invitation and were intensely interested in the 
program’s accomplishments and pos:ibilities. The therapists 
were also pleased to see the well organized and equipped 
occupational therapy department. 

Saturday evening there was a dinner to please the most 
discriminating gourmet at The Kingcourt Smorgasbord, 
the food being delicious and abundant. 

The B’Nai B’Rith Home and Hospital, with Mrs. Evelyn 
Whitehead as hostess, entertained the therapists at breakfast 
Sunday morning. A tour was made of the newly remodeled 
and redecorated home, a most attractive and homey resi- 
dence. 

The two day conference was voted a real success by 
all those attending. 

The annual meeting of the occupational therapists of 
Missouri was held May 8 at Miriam Rehabilitation Hos- 
pital where a picnic supper was served. Reports of the 
year’s work were given and officers elected. 

The study and research committee completed their paper 
“Minimum Standards for an Occupational Therapy De- 
partment” and it has been sent in to A.J.O.T. for publica- 
tion. 


OFFICERS 
Mrs. Melva Jo Shelton, O.T.R. 
Vice-President .......... Miss Patricia Truchon, O.T.R. 
Miss Leonelle Gamble, O.T.R. 
Alternate Delegate ........ Miss Marian Stumpf, O.T.R. 
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WISCONSIN 
Delegate Reporter: Norma Smith, O.T.R. 


The W.O.T.A. has had a busy year planning the 1952 
conference which is to be held in Milwaukee in August. 
Wisconsin is fortunate in having Lucie Spence Murphy as 
our general chairman and Mrs. Libbie Rose as co-chairman 
so with these two experienced O.T.’s the convention plans 
are moving along at a good rate of speed. 

One of the most important activities of this year in- 
cluded our one money making project, the Pre-Christmas 
Talent Sale. This was a successful venture under the direc- 
tion of Elizabeth Warner. Each member was asked to 
contribute something that she felt was her unique speciality 
which meant we had for sale such things as herb vinegars, 
silk screened Christmas cards, fruit cakes, aprons, baby 
things, table decorations, and many other handmade articles 
that the public longs for. 

The rest of the year was filled with interesting and 
informative meetings: 

September: “Clinical Application of Artificial Pneu- 
moperitoneum” by A, L. Banyai, M.D., of Muirdale Sana- 
torium, Milwaukee. 

October: A silk screen demonstration by Stella Harlos 
of Layton Art Institute, Milwakee. 

November: “Use of Placental Blood in the Treatment 
of Rheumatoid Arthritis” by Millard Tufts, M.D. 

January: Demonstration of enameling on copper at 
Milwaukee-Downer College. 

February: “Alcoholism” by B. A. Ruskin, M.D., of 
Milwaukee Sanitarium, Milwaukee. 

March: Joint P.T. and O.T. meeting at Schlitz Brown 
Bottle on “New Treatments in Polio.” 

April: Tri State meeting in Chicago. 

May: Annual joint P.T. and O.T. meeting in Madison 
under the direction of the Department of Physical Medi- 
cine. 


August: 1952 A.O.T.A. convention. 
OFFICERS 
Vice President . Marilouise Eschen Rasmussen, O.T.R. 
Elizabeth Warner, O.T.R. 
. Florence Swoboda Odry, O.T.R. 


Alternate Delegate Janice Olson, O.T.R. 


TEXAS 
Delegate Reporter: Cornelia Ann Watson, O.T.R. 


On April 19th and 20th the Texas Occupational Therapy 
Association held its seventeenth annual convention in Den- 
ton, Texas. The members and the students of the occupa- 
tional therapy department at Texas State College for 
Women were the hostesses, with the assistance of thera- 
pists in the Dallas-Fort Worth-McKinney area. 

Pre-convention committee meetings were held on Friday 
night, but the convention itself started on Saturday morn- 
ing. Dr. Robert Neu, Chief of Addict Service, United 
States Public Health Service Hospital in Fort Worth, spoke 
on “Problems and Progress in the Treatment of the Drug 
Addict”. Following this Dr. Lewis A. Leavitt, Veteran’s 
Hospital, Houston, discussed “Steps in Rehabilitation”, 

The business meeting followed, with the announcement 
of the new officers, elected by write-in ballot prior to 
the convention. The main topic on the business meeting 
agenda was the planning for the A.O.T.A. national con- 
ference to be held in Houston in 1953. 

In the afternoon there were two stimulating panel dis- 
cussions, one by various doctors in Texas, “The Doctor 
takes a Look at O.T. Dr. Lee Cady, Manager Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Houston, was the moderator, 
with Dr. Ben Boynton and Dr. Oscar Selke of Houston and 
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Dr. E. James McCranie, Dr. T. W. Wade, and Dr. James 
C. Folsom of Dallas on the panel. Captain Wilma West 
was the moderator for the group of therapists on the 
panel “O.T.’s Answer the Challenge”. The members were 
Miss Louise McMillen, Waco, Miss Irene Greer, Houston, 
Miss Lenore Brannon, Fort Worth, Mrs. Mary Alice 
Coombs, Austin, and Miss Dorothy Sniffin, Galveston. 
Questions and comments from the floor were welcomed 
following both panels. 

After the evening banquet the O.T, students at T.S.C.W. 
presented a skit of dormitory life which amused the group 
and brought back memories of their own school years. 

The convention was ended with a breakfast Sunday 
morning at which time Dr. Ben Boynton, Houston Physia- 
trist, gave a lively talk on the diagnosis and the prognosis 
of the seventeenth annual T.O.T.A. 

There were 170 guests and members registered for the 
meetings. The Texas Occupational Therapy Association 
now has 110 paid members, with the following classifica- 
tion: 72 active members, 28 state members, and 10 as- 
sociate members. Due to the vast area which constitutes 
the T.O.T.A. there is only one meeting each year. Com- 
mittee meetings are held whenever necessary. Needless to 
say there are many anticipated for the coming year, to 
make the needed arrangments for a successful national 
conference in Texas in 1953. 


OFFICERS 


President Miss Mary Britton, O.T.R. 
Vice President ...... Miss Dorothy Sniffin, O.T.R. 
Miss Gladys Irene Greer, O.T.R. 
Treasurer Miss Kathryn Agatha Curran, O.T.R. 
Delegate . Miss Cornelia Ann Watson, O.T.R. 


Alternate Delegate ...+ Miss Betty White, O.T.R. 


Book Reviews 


OPPORTUNITIES IN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Marie Louise Franciscus, O.T.R. 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., New York 


112 pages $1.00 


A vocational guidance manual covering in detail the 
profession of occupational therapy. It is a handy and 
compact survey of the field that will be a convenient refer- 
ence for all considering occupational therapy as a future 
career or for those active in vocational advising. 

The manual includes a definition of occupational 
therapy, the scope of the profession, and a brief history 
of its growth and development. Also included are the 
educational and personal requirements needed to enter the 
profession, job descriptions and an analysis of the needs 
of the profession and its future outlook. 

This is a long-needed, welcome manual that should 
be read by every person considering occupational therapy 
as a profession. 


PHYSICAL REHABILITATION FOR DAILY LIVING 
Edith Buchwald, M.A., A.P.T.A. 
in collaboration with 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D. 
Goerge G. Deaver, M.D. 
Donald A. Covalt, M.D. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952 
183 pages $7.50 
Reviewed by: Frances Stakel Nelson 
This important publication will be welcomed by all 
persons, lay or professional, concerned with physical re- 
habilitation. 
Designed as a teaching text and profusely illustrated, 
the program discussed is the widely known daily activity 
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program developed at New York University-Bellevue Medi- 
cal Center. 

Individual chapters treat functional training, bed and 
mat exercises, wheel-chair exercises, self-care, ambulation, 
elevation and travel on crutches and special problems such 
as wheel chairs, braces, testing and necessary equipment 
for the program. 

Each specific exercise treated is illustrated and deline- 
ated in outline form in simple everyday language with ac- 
companying precautionary and helpful remarks and varia- 
tions in certain instances. 

Although the activity exercises presented in detail have 
been limited to rehabilitation activities for persons with 
involvement of the lower extremities they are the activities 
basic in daily living and the authors believe “they are the 
foundation of rehabilitation.” 


RHEUMATIC DISEASES 
W. B. Saunders Co. 416 pages $12.00 


This book is based on the talks and abstracts of the 
talks that were presented to the Seventh International Con- 
gress on Rheumatic Diseases. 

The first section deals with the general information 
about rheumatic diseases, followed by discussions of specific 
conditions and the evaluation of the method of treatment. 

It is a condensed record of the current thinking and 
practice of the leaders in the clinical and research work 
dealing with rheumatic diseases and their treatment. 


HANDBOOK FOR ONE-HANDERS 
Aaron L. Danzig 
Published by 
Federation of the Handicapped, Inc. 
241 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. $.50 


A brief but comprehensive manual written especially for 
the individual who is temporarily or permanently required 
to meet his daily needs with the use of one hand. 

Patients as well as therapists will find this a valuable 
help in the adjustment to the handicap, as it imparts the 
philosophy and psychology of such individuals as well as 
describes by word and picture the “tricks” of ‘one-handed 
living. 


PHYSICAL CAPACITIES AND JOB PLACEMENT 


Bert Hanman 
John de Graff, Inc., New York 


A critical study of job placement with special emphasis 
on methods of evaluating the worker’s physical qualities 
for the job. 

The chapter on physical fitness emphasizes the difference 
between physical fitness and occupational handicap. The 
former does not necessarily conclude the latter but never- 
theless remains a fact even without an occupational handi- 
cap. 

Occupational therapists working with industrially handi- 
capped people will find the book a valuable study in 
placement practice, physical fitness and rating methods. 


167 Pages, $5.00 


PRESCRIPTION FOR MEDICAL WRITING 
Edwin P. Jordan, M.D. 
and 
Willard C. Shepard 
W. C. Saunders Co. 91 Pages, $2.50 


A comprehensive guide to the principles of effective 
medical writing and illustrating. It does not duplicate 


the books on English composition but supplements them 
in relation to the specific problem of writing scientific 
manuscripts for publication. It is readable, timely and a 
recommended addition to the library of every occupational 
therapist. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Classified advertising accepted for POSITIONS WANTED 
and POSITIONS AVAILABLE only. Minimum rate $3.00 
for 3 lines; each additional word ten cents. (Average 56 
spaces per line). Copy deadline first of each month pre- 
vious to publication. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Occupational ‘Therapists for large psychiatric hospital 
located in New England. Progressive, all-inclusive pro- 
gram for patients. Student affiliations with excellent edu- 
cational program. Modern home, good food. Maintenance 
optional. Liberal retirement plan and illness policy. Paid 
vacations and holidays, Write to Director of Occupational 
Therapy, Norwich State Hospital, Norwich, Connecticut. 

Applications invited from graduate registered thera- 
pists, either man o. woman, for a position of responsibility 
in a large psychiatric hospital in the East. Progressive, 
well organized department. Student training program, 
good living conditions. Civil Service and excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement for a therapist who has proven 
or can demonstrate ability. Outline experience first letter. 
Write O-5, American Journal of Occupational Therapy. 

Position open for registered occupational therapist in 
private neuropsychiatric hospital. Active treatment and 
training center—160 beds. Write Mrs. E. S. Owen, O.T.R., 
Director of ©O.T., The Seton Insitute, Baltimore 15, 
Maryland. 


Topeka State Hospital has a number of vacancies for 
men and women occupational therapists. This hospital 
has a progressive and active program in all areas of psy- 
chiatry with national recognition. Near city center. Idea] 
opportunity for those occupational therapists interested in 
an all inclusive program. Liberal periodic salary increases; 
holiday, vacation and sick leave benefits, Salaries $3360- 
$4980. Contact Mr. Laurel V. Nelson, O.T.R., Coordinator 
of Adjunctive Therapies, Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Therapist for 650 bed Pa. TB hospital. Salary $2808- 
$3372. Vacation, 13 holidays, retirement plan. Pennsyl- 
vania resident preferred. Inquire Director, State Sana- 
torium, Cresson, Cambria Co., Pa. 

Occupational therapists and senior occupational thera- 
pists. Fairfield State Hospital, Newtown, Conn. Well- 
equipped working units; new building plans progressing; 
very good living facilities. For further information apply 
to Superintendent. 


Occupational therapist for occupational therapy and 
rehabilitation program in county tuberculosis hospital. 
Clinical training affiliations. Vacation and sick leave with 
pay, maintenance optional, forty hour week. Write Director 
of Occupational Therapy, Sunny Acres Hospital, Cleveland 
22, Ohio. 


O.T.R.’s wanted—for ward and shop program—375 
bed psychiatric receiving hospital; civil service, vacation 
and sick leave with pay. Write to Director of Occupational 
Therapy Dept., Cleveland State Receiving Hospital, 3395 
Scranton Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

Registered occupational therapist superintendent for 650 
bed tuberculosis hospital. Salary $277.20 to $323.40 per 
month. Position open September 15, 1952. Civil service 
with leave privileges. Apply Department of Personnel, 235 
Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

Qualified O.T. wanted for Lubbock Cerebral Palsy 
Treatment Center. 5-day working week, attractive salary. 
Contact Jno. W. Broome, Box 1474, Lubbock, Texas. 
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Occupational therapist needed for work in cerebral palsy 
unit Lincoln public schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. Service to 
begin around September 1, 1952. Please contact Stephen 
N. Watkins, Superintendent of Schools. 

Registered occupational therapist I for 650 bed tuber- 
culosis hospital. Salary $242.00 to $275.00 per month, 
Position open July 26, 1952. Civil service with leave 
privileges. Apply Department of Personnel, 235 Muni- 
cipal Courts Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Responsible positions for progressive occupational thera- 
pists in New York State Department of Health tuberculosis 
hospitals. Liberal vacation, holidays and sick leave. Present 
salary $3,571-$4,372. Write Supervisor of Occupational 
Therapy, Division of Tuberculosis Control, 28 Howard 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 

Wanted immediately: Occupational therapist supervisor. 
Ideal location. Intencive therapy. New hospital building. 
If interested apply by letter sending background and ex- 
perience. Send small photo. Summit County Receiving 
Hospital, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Registered occupational therapist for 255 bed tuberculosis 
hospital, Excellent rehabilitation program under full time 
coordinator of rehabilitation. Outstanding physical set-up. 
Salary $315.00 plus vacation and holidays. Address in- 
quiries to Superintendent, Tulare-Kings Counties Hospital, 
Springville, California. 


Southern California: Qualified therapists needed to start 
program in a TB unit in Los Angeles County hospital 
system; work with poliomyelitis, general orthopedic and 
mental patients. Opportunities for research and_ student 
training. Sal.: $3636 to $4044 plus civil service benefits. 
Write Los Angeles Civil Service Commission, 501 N. Main 
St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Man, registered occupational therapist, with knowledge 
of art metal work, jewelry, and other crafts for men. 
Well equipped occupational therapy building of large 
voluntary psychiatric hospital. Outline experience in first 
letter. Write: Louis J. Haas, O.T.R., Director of Men’s 
Therapeutic Occupations, New York Hospital-Westchester 
Division, 121 Westchester Avenue, White Plains, New York. 

One director, two therapists needed for progressive, new 
department in well-staffed receiving ¢ nter, to work with 
cerebral palsy, emotionally disturbed, and admis-ions ob- 
servation. Write Mr. Frank Longo, Columbus State School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Occupational therapist for 135 bed tuberculosis sana- 
torium in college town. O.T. well integrated in active 
treatment program. New offices. Salary open. Mainte- 
nance optional. 5 day work week. Write Rehabilitation 
Director, Ingham Sanatorium, Lansing, Michigan. 


When Working 
With Leather 


Always Insist On 


ARROW 


LEATHER HANDICRAFT KITS 


The only Moderately Priced line suitable for tooling. 
Ask your Handicraft Supply House for Arrow—or 
write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Co. 
1439 N. Halsted St., Dept. OT, 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
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20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN—COTTON—NOVELTY YARNS 


(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. C.W., Ridgefield, Connecticut 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on % Ib. tubes. 
A d by V = 
pational Therapy Program. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for 
home and commercial 
weaving. 


™ Occupational 
Therapy 
needs for 
jewelry and 
art metal work. 
Request Catalog O 


and mention this 
magazine. 


METAL 
CRAFTS 
SUPPLY 
co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Occupational 
Therapists— 


Happy productive hours 
are the best medicine for 
your patients. Our big, 
new 1952 Catalog lists 
metal, leather and plastic 
materials, tools, equip- ' 

and instruction 
Newest materials 
and ideas. 


\ 


SN, ) 
| 


CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 

SCOTTSVILLE, WY 


SHELLCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Send for free catalog of Shell, Metal 
and Plastic parts for costume jewelry 
and novelties. 


Florida Supply House, Inc. 
413-418 12th Street, Bradenton, Fla. 
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LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Link 


Complete Line of 
Belts - Tools - Leathers - Books 


Carving Stamps - Lace - Accessories 


Pre 


punched Leathercraft Kits with 


Tipped Lace from 10c to $3.25 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES— 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ART 


26 Frankfo 


HANDICRAFTS CO. 


rt Street New York 38, New York 


Crown is “tops” in Leathercraft 


Anyone can make Bags, Belts, 
Moccasins, Keycases, with our 
low-priced “easy to assemble” 
kits. Complete line of toolsand 
accessories. Carving cowhide 

LEATHERS 


and all CRAFT 
Write Dept. O 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 


22 SPRUCE ST. 
NEW YORK 38,NY. 


Historic and 


Locomotives 


Coaches 


Railroad Stations 


Galleons 
Ships 


Architectural and 


Engineerin; 
subjects 


Moving toys. 


Modern 


ASSEMBLE these beautiful and authentic miniatures. 
Printed in full color, parts are readily cut, shaped 
and assembled into perfect three-dimensional mu- 


seum pieces. 


Write for complete list and receive two Micromodels, 
only 25 cents—postpaid. 


JENID 


IMPORTS 
Wayzata 4, Minnesota 


: 
| (Trade Mert) 
| 
VII 


CLAY BODIES +» PREPARED GLAZES 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS D d Liquid 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
SUPPLIES » EQUIPMENT 

FOR BETTER WARE use Drakenfeld clay bodies 
with Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06 White Art Casting Clay 68203 

Cone 06 White Art Plastic Clay 68204 
Cut down crazing, shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. Both dry casting and moist clay bodies 
are available for cone 06 fire. And they’re specifically 
designed for cone 06 glazes. 


ELECTRIC KILNS. These kilns 
give accurate heat, controlled 
within close temperature limits. 
Constructed throughout for long 
firing service. Four sizes avail- 
able in floor and bench models. 

Write for 

Complete Details 
and Prices 


Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


We have catered to 
the discriminating buyer 
of leather since 1910, 
and have always main- 
tained the highest stand- 
ards of quality in the 
leather field. We carry 
a wide variety of 
leathers, lacings, kits, 
tools, and leathercraft 
accessories. Having sold 
institutions of all kinds for years, we are familiar 
with the problems of occupational therapists, and 
are always ready to help them with any prob- 
lems they may encounter in the field of leather. 

If you are interested in quality, prompt serv- 
ice, reasonable prices, and the guarantee of a 
house that has sold leather for over 42 years, 
favor us with a trial order. Write today for a free 
copy of our new catalog. 


Sar Broe., Jue. 


“House of Leather’’ 


Dept. 849 
1111 No. 3rd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


“The Art of Leather Carving” 


If you want to witness a thrilling demonstration of 
the art of leather carving, take advantage of our 
offer of free loan to all occupational therapists, of 
a 1,000 foot, 16 mm color film with sound track. 

We anticipate a big demand for this film. Send in 
your requests at once, for they will be filled in order 
of their receipt. 


LEATHERCRAFT KITS 


id 


egy 
xtra mone! 


THIS CATALOG 


TELLS HOW 
a You can enrich your 
4 therapy program by 
investigating the possi- 
omen bilities that our leather 
ee er craft line offers. Write 
ae for this free book. 
EXCELLENT LINK IN O. T. WORK 
Occupational Therapists all 
over the country have praised 
our product. 


Many use it as the first step in their train- 
ing program. For fourteen years we have 
been concentrating on the “occupational” fac. 
tor in Therapy Training, to provide hundreds 
of handicapped people a means of adding to 
their income through the sale of finished 
leather products made from our craft kits. 


§ & $ LEATHER COMPANY, INC. 


Colchester 4, Conn. 


LEATHER PROJECTS 
in BULK 


Precision cut — Quality 
Leather Kits 


Prepared especially for you. 
Popular projects in your 
choice of the finest leath- 
ers at the best prices. 


Brand new 84 page catalog. 
The most complete crafts 
catalog ever printed. More 
than 8,000 items, covering 
every major craft. 


Leather. Meral, Ceramics, Weaving, 
Basketry, Plastics, etc. 


Free! sena tor your copy today. 


inc 


35-49 SOUTH HARRISON ST, EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
atran sromes 


7 AS? STREET. MEW 17 @ $650 ST Fast 


ceramsls’ 
| upplies c 
KE 
Ve 

| Savers 


Better Your Craitt 


IN COSTUME JEWELRY 


Our Creations Are Distinctive 
Our Plating Is Of The Highest Quality 
Our Rhinestones Are The Best 


We are manufacturers of an extensive line of 
plated settings for costume jewelry, specifically 
created for use in occupational therapy. No skill 
or special tools required. We can fill all your 
needs for settings, rhinestones, pearls, chain, 
fasteners, boxes, etc. 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 


Postcard Will Bring Our 1952 Illustrated Catalog 
(O.T.D. References upon request) 


A. V. CUTT CO. INC. 


New York 10, N. Y. 


210-K Fifth Ave. 


FURNITURE KITS 


The Masculine Therapeutic Hobby! 
Authentic Museum Reproductions 


Kits from $2.95. All parts 
are pre-cut ready for your 
assembly, Detailed  instruc- 
tions and sandpaper included. 


Assembling and selling 
these kits is a profitable 
hobby. 


CHILD’S CHAIR 
22%” high — seat 10'” deep, 13” wide, 9%” high. 
Kit comes complete with fibre rush for weaving seat. 
Anyone who can tie a bundle can weave the seat. 
COMPLETE KNOCKED DOWN 
$4.95 Postpaid 
Write for FREE literature 


Discounts to Occupational Therapists 


HAGERTY 


1 Bay Street, Cohasset, Mass. 


The leathercrafter 
showed me how ! 


New, free bulletin! The 
Leathercrafter tells how 
to make leather goods... 
how to improve crafts- 
manship... answers 
questions . . . publishes 


letters from hobbyists all 
over the country. Write 
for free sample, and new 
Wildercraft literature! 


Fine arts and 
crafts leathers 
since 1877 


WILDERCRAFT 


_ A division of Wilder & Company 
226 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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AT YOUR | 
FINGER-TIPS 


Get your free copy of Hammett’s 
new catalog listing and illustrat- 
ing occupational therapy materials 
and equipment. 


LOOMS 


Hand or Foot Power 


WEAVING MATERIALS 
Roving Cotton Yarn 
Carpet Warp Rug Yarns 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 
Reed — Raffia — Cane 
Wooden Bases and Trays 

Corkcraft 


ART MATERIALS 
Leather and Tools 


SEND FOR THE CATALOG TODAY! 


J. L. HAMMETT 60. 


Educational Materials Since 1868 
306 Main Street Cambridge, Mass, 


: 
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RAFFIA PLASTICS 
FELTCRAFT BRAIDING 
BEADCRAFT KNOTTING 
CHIP CARVING CORKCRAFT 
WOODBURNING SHELLCRAFT 
RUBBER MOLDS METALCRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING LEATHERCRAFT 


TEXTILE PAINTING GLASS ETCHING 


WRITE DEPT. A-4 


Send for your catalog today! 


All “3” in the 


TH RE complete Kit Kraft Catalog 
F_LEATHERCRAFT 


COPPER TOOLING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 


FREE 


Kit Kraft’s big illustrated 


send for your free 
catalog today 


Everything you need in 


catalog ... supplies, tools, 
instructions, books, designs. 
Everything for a patient’s 
pleasure or for profit. Send 
for your free catalog today! 


KIT KRAFT © 7377 Melrose Ave. 
Dept. J9, Hollywood, California 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


8625 LINWOOD AVENUE 
“DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN 


KIT KRAFT, 7377 Melrose Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send your free catalog. 


NAME ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


STERLING SILVER 


FOR O. T. METAL CRAFT PROJECTS 


WIRE 
ROUND HALF ROUND 
FLAT TRIANGLE 
OVAL HALF OVAL 
SQUARE HEXAGONAL 
ALL HALF BALL 
BEZEL PEARL BEAD 


SHEET — Saws — SQUARES 


T TO SIZE 
FOR YOUR PARTICULAR 
REQUIREMENTS 


CIRCLES 
Dia. to 15” Dia. 


TUBING 
e 


SILVER SOLDER 
SHEET — WIRE 


Catalog On Request 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


OVER FIFTY YEARS SERVICE 
709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Patients EARN 
while they LEARN..& 


MAKING JEWELRY THE 
EASY SCHNIT WAY 


Here’s a creative pastime for your 
patients that’s profitable both thera- 
peutically and financially. A wonder- 
ful aid in improving coordination and 
muscular control. Easy to teach, easy 
to learn, we provide complete in- 
structions. No previous experience or 
training is necessary. Your patients 
create att e 

scatterpins, monograms and earrings 
at a very low unit cost. for friends. 
family or resale. Write today for com- 
plete list of supplies. prices and 
directions. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
AND INSTRUCTIONS 


CLEVELAND 15, 
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ELECTRIKILNS and 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


by HARROP 


particularly adapted 
to the needs of 
the Occupational Therapist 


TOP-LOADING KILNS 


© Economy-minded engineers had 
the hobbyist and teacher in mind 
when they designed these Electri- 
Kiln Top Loaders. Large cross-sec- 
tion and small power input assure 
you a low operating cost. . . high- 
quality insulation secures faster 
firing and maximum heat saving 
. each kiln completely assem- 
bled and ready for firing up to 
2,000° F. Whatever your kiln re- 
quirements . . . Top Loader or 
Side Loader, bench or floor models 
there’s a Harrop ElectriKiln 
that will best suit your needs. 


--AT BOOTH B-36-- 


Model Firing Chamber Outside Dimensions 


18 | 18 | 18 | 15 | 4860 | | 


| 12 | 10 | 1440 207, | 20%, | 19% 


| 10 | 120 19% | 19% | 19% 


4 supports and shelf, hinged lid are standard equipment. 
Write for complete specifications. 


YOUR ONE RELIABLE SOURCE FOR 
EVERY CERAMIC NEED 


Complete Ceramic Supplies 


Work with good tools . . . use reliable uniform Harrop materials 
. .. then you'll be investing your time in successful projects. 


COLORS & GLAZES SUPPLIES 
Underglaze Colors, liquid, semi- Plaster Molds 

moist, powder Pottery Clays 
Overglaze Colors, semi-moist Kiln Furniture & Supplies 
Glazes, gloss and semi-matt Pottery Tools 
Engobes or Colored Slips Pyrometers & Thermocouples 
Decorating Lustres Painting & Air-Brush Equipment 
China Paints Ceramic Text Books 


Write Us About Your Problems. 
We'll be happy to share our knowledge 
with hobbyists, teachers, producers. 


Ceramie Sewice Co. 
ELECTRIKILN DIVISION, DEPT. S$ 
3470 E. 5TH AVE., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 


BE SURE TO REQUEST CATALOG of kilns and supplies. 


SAVE with Wyco 


yarns 


NOT at a discount ! 
NOT cut - rate ! 


but WHOLESALE ! 


WYCO quality yarns are available to you at ° 
true wholesale prices that amount to approxi- 
mately 40% off on the retail price. We sin- 
cerely believe that no other yarn company 
offers a comparative saving to occupational 
therapists. We back this value with an offer 
to ship on the same day the order is received 
plus a MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE if 
our yarn does not meet your standards in 
every way. 


Send now for our free booklet, the WYCO 
BUDGET SAVER, which describes our wide 
variety of yarns in wool and three weights of 
nylon suitable for knitting, crocheting or 
weaving. Inquire about our full line of knit- 
ting accessories. 


WYCO yarns 


JENKINTOWN 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


WISSAHICKON YARN COMPANY 
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HANDWEAVING LOOMS 


_ TO FIT THE INDIVIDUAL 
e e e NEEDS OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Hughes Fawcett, Inc., established in 1888, 
was one of the first to supply hand-loom 
weavers with yarns. 

Our services arid our list of quality products 
have progressed continuously. Today, our 
firm is prepared to supply every need from 
oo smallest item or yarn to the finished 
oom. 


equipped to make prompt adaptations to 
our looms (or to those we supply). Such 
adaptations will be made on your own 
specifications to provide the proper func- 
tional needs for individual requirements of 
the handicapped. 

Please write us your needs, or call upon us 
when in New York. This department has 


In our recently installed plant we are now _ been established to serve you. 


LINEN YARNS @ COTTON YARNS @ YARN REELERS AND WINDERS @ 
REEDS AND HEDDLES @ LOOMS AND BENCHES @ SHUTTLES @ WARP- 
ING CREELS @ TEXT BOOKS @ AND OTHER EQUIPMENT NEEDED BY 
HANDLOOM WEAVERS. 


It will be advantageous 
to you to order all your 
various weaving . 
requirements 

from 4f 
Hughes Fawcett, Ine.) | 


Special Discounts 


are allowed on bulk orders. Our large stocks permit one-package 
shipments—assuring prompt and complete delivery and savings 
in transportation charges. 
Ask for our 40-page descriptive catalog 
with yarn samples and prices. 


HERE AT LAST! 


A Hand Rotating 


FLY TYING VISE 


All Types of Fly Tiers 


including 


BED PATIENTS 


land 


[PROJECTS 


SEND 10¢ FOR CATALOG 
ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MASS. 


LEATHERCRAFTERS 


Why fuss with lacing needles? Use dispos- 


VISE DOES ALL THE WORK 


Approved 


for able metal tips which you put on yourself 
Occupational Therapy in a jiffy. Inexpensive and practical! 
Send For Tool and Material Catalog GOLKA SLIM TIP6............ 25c pkg. 180 


GOLKA TIPPING PLIERS........ 2.50 ea. 
with free pkg. tips 


Robert J. Golka Co. 


400 Warren Ave. 
Brockton, Mass. 


At No Obligation 


THE UNIVERSAL 


FLY TYING VISE CO. 
P. O. Box 335 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Ever since the introduction of related arts and crafts as a vital 
part of the Therapy Program, The American Crayon Company has 
championed the cause and welfare of those responsible for its 
administration and the individuals under their care. Today more 
than ever before, this sound educational philosophy is helping 
develop satisfying hobbies, interests and skills for physical as 
well as emotional outlets. 


Prang and Old Faithful products are basic and accepted materials 
used by students and teachers the world over as unsurpassed 
“teaching and learning tools.” Their universal recognition is the 
result of consistent quality developed through years of research 
and field study. 


PICK PRANG-OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS—THERE IS 
NOTHING BETTER! Free! Colorful catalog describing these 
creative art and craft supplies. Dept. OT-23. 


COME TO MILWAUKEE AUGUST 12-13-14! 
Annual Convention, American Occupational Therapy Association 
Hotel Schroeder 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK 


°° 
FAITHFUL 


| 

‘SPECIFY THESE PRANG AND 

Colors — 
; 
Don't miss our displa Stixit Paste 
Poster Past 


LARSON 


The Goremost Name in 
LEATHERCRAFT 


For Occupational Therapy 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is the 
largest and most complete in America. That is why you 
can always depend upon immediate and complete ship- . 
ment of orders sent to us. 


Leathercraft has long been recognized as a leading hobby 
for invalids and convalescents, because of the ease with 
which projects can be completed, and the sense of 
accomplishment which is gained when the attractive 
leather items are made. Even patients undergoing com- 
plete bedrest treatment can assemble many Larson Kits 
without subjecting themselves to exertion beyond recom- 
mended limits. Whether your requirements are easy-to- 
assemble kits as introductory projects, or tooling leathers, 
tools, supplies and instruction books for more advanced 
leather work, be sure to check the LARSON LEATHER- 
CRAFT CATALOG first. 


Write today for your FREE copy of our new big illus- 
trated Catalog and Guide to latest Leathercraft projects. 


J.C. LARSON CO. 


DEPARTMENT 2011 


820 S. Tripp Avenue Chicago 24, Illinois 


This Catalog: 


bar 


FREE! 


e 


